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ORIGINAL TALES. 


RUTH ELDER. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


No. VIIL 


[Continued from page 4.) 
Short and sweet, and very much to the purpose. 


Happily tor me, I had not come wholly unprepared for any reasonable 
delay that might be called for. I had a plenty of paper, a quill or two 
such as no living man could keep up with; changes enough, such as 
they were, though precious little change; good razors; a pair of easy 
slippers, and the most comfortable dressing-gown you ever saw in your 
life. What need of hurrying therefore? That confounded slow fever 
was upon me, to be sure—but what of that? [had found something to 
do; and the business I had come East for wouldn’t spoil by keeping. 

So, on the morrow, I set myself to work in right good earnest with 
my dear little scholar. We read together; we drew together; we stu- 
died together; and though the book I had wa’ far from being what I 
wished—the simplest phrase-book—the veriest prose on earth being far 
better, because more natural, more easily understood, and for that 
reason more attractive, and more easily remembered than the stuff thet 
beginners are always tormented with in the shape of poetry, Telema- 
chus, Boccacio, Faust, or Don Quixote—always the most difficult, and 
therefore, the most tiresome to begiuners, of all the bouks to be 
found in the languages they are intended to represent—still we managed 
to get along with it, so that by the end of the sixth day, my little friend 
had got half through with Paul and Virginia, and not only understood 
the story, but knew, when she saw them, full three-fourths of the words 


that were ever likely to be wanted in familiar speech—and of what avail | 
are others to a beginner? She had also acquired a very neat and clear | 


pronunciation, so that when she read the language there was no mista- 
king it for another ; and was able to combine all sorts of words furnished 


her, with so much of the verbs ¢o be, to lowe, to have, and to suffer, (I | 
give them in what may be called their natural urder, you see) and per- | 


haps fifty more, as people ever need for every day wear ; that is to say— 


she understood the difference between the present, the past, and the 
future ; she could murmur thee and thou—and cared nothing at al! about 
the imperative, subjunctive, or the conditional. Enough for her, when 


she chose to say come sta oimé !—le mie carazze—or parliamo d@ altro, 
that I understood her, and she me; and that when we couldn't make 
ourselves understood one way—we could another. To say all in a word, 
her progress more than equalled my highest expectations; and I deter- 
mined to keep my eye on her, and furnish her with whatever books 
might be needed for continuing her studies by herself. 


The eighth and last day we were to pass together had now come. I | 
had written letters and received answers. The weather was clear and 











settled. My fever had left me. And I was sitting in the front-room 
below, waiting for little Ruth to shew herself, and wondering what 
should keep her so late, when she entered in a hurry, looking very pale, 
and trembling from head to foot. I had never seen her so before, ands 
starting up, I took her by the hand, with a feeling of positive alarm, and 
leading her to the window, was just drepping into that huge leather- 
bottomed chair, which had been brought down for my special accommo- 


| dation, with the purpose, | acknowledge, of drawing her into my lap—it 


was the last day—we were about separating, perhaps for ever—and 
why should I not? She saw my purpose, and with that newly-awakened 
sense—the startled instinct of womanhood—she withdrew her hand, 
smiled faintly, as if just ready to cry, and slipped into another chair at 
my side—quietly and seriously, however, instead of flinging away ae 
another might have done. - 

There was no help for it. I saw that her young heart was too full for 
speech; and so, holding both her hands in mine, pulling my chair in front 
of hers, and sitting in such a way that whenever she lifted her eyes they 
would meet mine, I asked her what on earth was the matter with her ? 
—what had happened 1—was she not well !—had she not slept as the 
innocent and happy should sleep?—and why so late at her lessons—and 


| that, too, on the last morning we were to be together ? 


Don’t ask me—pray don’t—was her only reply, her hand trembling 
with a slightconvulsion— they were strangely cold, too, and lifeless—and 
a large tear gathered slowly upon her lashes. 

I opened the book where Virginia, being over-persuaded to go away, 
Paul is left alone—“ all, all alone,” poor fellow! in the dreary hopeless- 
ness of youth; weary of himself, weary of the whole world, so far as he 
had become acquainted with it; wandering about all the day long, after 


| Virginia’s departure—haunting every place they had ever hallowed loge- 


ther—straining his eyes after the ship—and ready to lie down by the 
wayside, in the deep of the wilderness, or along by the seashore, and 
give up the ghost, after he could see it no longer. 

We had come to the passage fairly and honestly, in the natural pro- 
gress of our reading together; and she was following me, word by word, 
as I translated them to her, and made her repeat them after me—til] > 
was absolutely frightened at her ungevernable emotion. Her tears fell 
faster and faster—and when I looked up, she seemed just ready to drop 


| out of her chair. 


This will neverdo! said I—laying aside the book, and drawing her, in 
spite of all her coyness and gentle resistance, into my lap—what is the 
matter with you, my dear? Tell me 

Nothing—nothing—I pray you let us finish the chapter. And then 
her head fell upon my shoulder, and a fit of sobbing followed, so violent 





| and so distressing, that I flung the book upon the floor, and shouted 


help, there! help! 
In rushed her father and mother, followed by the younger children, 


| Lydia Maria, and poor old grandmother—who stopped at the door a 


moment, and then hobbled slong, as if about to lay her crutch over my 
shoulders. 




























































































Why what on airth is the matter with the gal!—can’t she speak !— 
geche towse I never beerd in ali my fife. 

Madatn, said I, feeling the poor girl grow heavier in my arms, and 
hearing her gasp for breath—don’t speak so loud, I beseech you—just 
give me a drop of cool water—loosen ber dress, will you—and shew me 
the nearest bed, that I may lay her on it. 

O, Mr. Page! Mr. Page! you'll have this to answer for! screamed the 
grand mother—you'll have this to answer for—jest as sure as there’s a 
God in Heaven! 

The old woman was right. I have had it to answer for; but—sufh- 
cient for the day is the evil thereof. 

Answer me! she cried, planting herself right in my way, with her 
eplifved cratch, as I stood with the lifeless girl in my arms—what have 
you been doing to that child? 

Nothing—stand out of my way ! 

What have you been saying to her, then! 

Out of my way, will you ! — 

Turning to her son, she shouted—Jotham Elder! Jotham Elder! 
where is your manhood ! 

Why what the plague’s the matter, mother! Stand out of his way— 
let him Jay the child upon your bed—said he—and when she comes to 
herself ——-— 1t will be time enough then—to talk with the stranger as 
if he had wronged us all! For shame, mother !—let the man pass! 

Whereupon the majestic old woman made way for me, and the father 
followed bard after me—the whole house shaking with his tread—and 
the rest of the family standing about, as if stupified with amazement— 
while I staggered along to the little chamber pointed out to me as the 
grandmother's bedroom. 

Poor little Ruth! How hard it was to loosen her arms from about 
my neck !—how pale and sorrowful she looked, lying there upon that 
snowy pillow with shut eyes, bleached lips, and dishevelled hair! I 
could have dropped upon my knees, and wep: over her—and yet, how 
was I toblame? What bed I to do with her sorrow, or with her sudden 
illness? The human heart, they say, is desperately wicked; and faith! 
I believe it; blind, perverse, and deceitfu! above all flesh : and that, too, 
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I believe—for my heart never reproached me, till long and long after I 
hed ieft her; nor did I once dream of calling myself to account for any 
portion of the suffering I saw. 

Wretched girl! whispered the mother-in-law; whereat the grandmo- 
ther’s eyes flashed fire, and the father shook his head mournfully, and 
the poor child stirred in ber sleep, and I hurried away, after telling 
them again to lovsen ker dress, and sprinkle her forehead with water 
fresh from the well. I was very faint, and as they lifted ber up, ard I 
saw one of the little hands drop over the edge of the bed, and hang there 
lifeless and motionless and pale as death, I staggered to a chair—fell 
into it—covered my face with my hands, and wept aloud. 

Laugh at me, if you will—I couldo’t help it ; and never while I breathe 
the breath of life shall I forget the unspeakable joy I felt, on hearing her 
say—as if she were moaning in her sleep—father—dear father—is it 
gone? 

I reached out my hands before he could reply, and grasping the side 
of the door, signified to him what I wanted, and stole out of the room, 
just as he said to her, wake up, Ruth, wake up—what do you mean by it? 
—do you mean Mr. Page? 

¥es, father 

I did not hear what followed ; but a faint scream reached me before I 
could find my way up stairs—and then, there was a death-like stillness— 

and then, a convulsive sobbing—and then, I heard the grandmother and 

father trying to comfort her, and both speaking together and saying he 
And 
still my conscience did net trouble me, nor my heart ache with the bitter- 
ness of relf reproach. 





was not gone, and wouldn’t go, without seeing her once more. 


What was I to believe? I threw myself upon the bed, completely 
overpowered by what I had just gone through with—and s0 weak and 
telpless!—I declare to you I could have wept like a littl child, and 
vould have giver the world to forget all I had just overheard, and go to 
leep, I will not say forever, but long enough to feel when [ awoke that 

bad some business on earth, and bad not erred almost beyond the 
tach of hope o1 comfort. Erred!——Qh man! man! @berefure is it 
fet thon tamperest with all that put their faich ia thee !—betraying 
tll thet trust thee !—throwing thyself headlong in the way of the Destroyer 


BROTHER JONATHBIAN 


you will forgive me. 
ness—but for you, I might have been stretched upon a sick bed—upon 
the bed of death, perhaps—instead of languishing, as I now do, for no- 
thing but adrop of cool water and a mouthful of freeh sir. 


a 


at every step through life !—braving the lures and blandiehments of them 
that follow hard after thee, until thou slippest into the grave !—warring 
with thy better nature all thy life long!—and then, at last, as the deapery 
of death begins to fall about thee, and thou hast committed the unforgive- 
ble sin—that of wasting and spoiling that heritage of the Lord—the unvi- 
sited heart of woman; pillaging her tried affections, and blasting her 
faith and hope forever; then comforting thyself as thou goest forth to 
judgment, and the thunderbolts are falling ubout thee, with an acknow- 
ledgment of error! 


I had been asleep ; and when I woke, the father stood over me, witha 


countenance I never shall forget—kind though sorrowful—wiotry, as if 
the frost of old age had settled upon his heart forever—but neighbourly, 
as if the sunshine of a better world was beginning to find its way there. 
At last he spoke, laying his hand upon my head the while, as my own 
father might, if he were alive. 


And you mean to go to-day? 
Dead or alive—yes. 
Well—it may be the better for both. 


For both!—what could he mean? Why did he not say, the better 


for all? 


Yes. I have determined to go toward sunset, will you be so kind as 


to have my horse ready, and—forgive me Mr. Eider—I did not foresee 
all this ; I have been a sore trial to you, but—but you are a father—and 


I dare not say how thankful lam for your kind- 


You mean to see Ruth before you go? 
I looked at him with astonishment. If you wish it—certainly, said I. 


Ido. And sodoes mother. She has done you wrong, and wants to 


see you and say 80 ; and as for my poor child, | believe in my heart she 
will never atop crying, till she sees that there is no hardness between us. 


The sooner the better—shall we go to her room 7 


I rather guess not. She means to get up—she says it must be so— 


that she knew it all aforehand—for she saw her mother last night. 


Her mother ! 

Yes—her mother appeared to her. 

Appeared to her! Gracious God—what do you mean ! 

She appeared to her in her sleep, and warned her of something, she 
won't say what. We ask if it was death, but she smiles and shakes her 
head so mournfully ; ’eenamost enough somehow to set her foolish old 
grandmother a cryin’. Here be wiped his eyes and turned away, saying 
as he did so, whut time will you see her, hey? 

Whenever you please—the sooner the better. I was growing desper- 
ate. [I could hardly bear to think of waiting till sunset now. I deter- 
mined to see her at once, make the best of it, and te off while I could. 
I felt within me—here—here—that I hadn't another minute to lose. 

Very well—hadn't you better get up 7—I’ll go and see what she says, 
and be back afore you're dressed—or shall I stay and help you ? 

No I thank you! said I, springing off the bed and staggering to the 
window: I am very well now, only a little dizzy and faint as you see. 
I shall be better presently—just throw open that other window, will you? 
and let the fresh wind blow upon me, that I may feel it winnowing away 
all mischief, and all evil thoughts, before we talk further upon the mighty 
mystery that ie at work within us, and about us. 

Hey !—what !—how! said the father, stopping at the window after he 
had thrown it up, and turning to look at me, as if he expected to see 
somebody—I won't say who—take a flying leap into the yard below. 

I scon recollected myself, however, and smiled, or tiied to smile at 
my own stupidity ; and the old man’s countenance brightened up, and he 
weat on his way, wondering and talking to himself. 

At the end of something less than a century to the best of my recollec- 
tion and belief, though my watch said something less than forty-five mi- 
nutes, little Bobby crept into the room, and looking about on all sides to 
see if he was watched, flung a scrap of paper toward me, called me 
naughty Mitter Page, to make poor Yooty ky ky, and vanished like the 
shadow of a startled bird. 

Behold a copy of that paper. I give it precisely as it was written— 
word for word, and letter for letter. For a long whileI kept it as a— 
upon my word, I herdly know what—as a sort of a memorial—and after 
that, for other and worthier reasons. 
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“4 Do not no wat You Will thynk ov mei am Not, such A simpleton 
as i apeer iam Bettar i can set up Now you ma expek me and farther in 
about An hour.” 

Within the hour, the door opened, and the father entered leading his 
child—paler than ever, but with an expression of meekness and sweet- 
ness, wholly unlike anything I had ever seen upon her face before. 

I took her hand—it was damp and chilly, and it shook a little et my 
touch ; and leading herto the window, I placed a chair for her, and ano- 
ther for the old man, and after a few minutes entered into a conversation, 
which grew more and more cheerful and pleasant, until the father himself 
appeared happier, and began to thank me for all the trouble I had had with 
his poor little wayward Ruth; and after a while the grandmother joined 
us, and the mother, and all the family at last, except Nathan, the house- 
dog, old Joe Elder and little Bobby ; most of whem had their reasons, I 
dare say. 

We had been talking together a whole hour perhaps, and poor Ruth 
had begun to nestle to my side and to look me up in the face, while they 
were questioning me about languages and books and the strange countries 
I bad seen—her eyes were lighted up anew—her breathing was natural, 
though hurried and somewhat changeable—but her hands were warmer, 
and her shyness had wholly disappeared, when the following conversation 
happened—I never shall forget it—and I am sure I give the very words 
that were spoken by most of us, and about the whole of them too, for it 
was all over in less than five minutes. 

I was holding Ruth’s hands in mine and calling her attention to the 
beautiful play of light and shadow on the tree tops, near the river side, mak- 
ing her watch the clouds—the shifting masses below—and pointing out 
to her the difference of handling in the foliage, when the voice of her 
mother-in-law was heard saying De’-liver me! if there aint our Nathan 
with Mr. Page’s horse an’ shay; and the cloak in his arms all wapsed up! 

Con’sarnit all! what doze the criner mean! cried the father, jump- 
ing up and calling to him out of the window—Halloo there, you !—Na- 
than—carry that air hoss back to the barn agin, about the quickest, if you 
know what's good for yourself ! or I'll know the reason why ! 

Aiot any more oats there. Shouted Nathan. 

Aint any more oats there! ever hear sech a plaguy fool, hey? plenty 
of oats there yesterday ! continued the mother-in-law. 

So there was, father—considerable many, and I don’t know but more, 
if they aint all jounced out o’ the old chist, added ene of the girls. 

But the grand-mother called to her not to speak up quite so peert, 
the father turned away his head, and poor Ruth colored to the eyes; and 
instantly, when J saw that, I understood the whole affair, and the truth 
flashed upon me like lightning. 

All right, Nathan ! said I—that’s your sort—bring up the horse and 
gig. and we'll be agoing, as soon as it geta a little cooler. 

The mischee’-vous critter! I kind 0’ con’sait, he wants to be agoin’ 
himself, continued Nathan. He went stan’ still a minnit. 

Take one o’ the halters an’ hitch him to the fence, out there by the 
well, said the mother-in-law. 

One o’ the balters !—ho, ho !—and then raising his voice and looking 
wp at the window, he called eut, there aint nary one on ’em lefi! oh, ho, 
ho, ho! 

Dear Surz ! you don’t say so; cried the mother from below. Away 
with you to the barn then and get a wispo’ straw, or an ox-bow, or you'll 
buy the rabbits ! 

So I will, Mi 

Away wit 


s Elder, if you'll hold the man’s horse. 

i you, ye lazy whelp! shouted the father, springing toward 
the door ; but his daughter threw herself in his way, and wheeled him 
back to the window, or I don’t know what might have happened to poor 
Nathan, who had been let off, only two days before, on a promise of better 
fashions. 

Atthis moment there was a great bustle below—where bustles ought 
always to be, if L am any judge; and Ruth, afier listening awhile with 
ber hand upon mine, appeared to recover her cheerfulness all at once. 

Ah, said she at last—what language do you call that 7 

That! I replied, after listening long enough to hear the words Back 
Golden ! Gee cf Bright ! wo! hush—will ye ! with a sort of equeak 
—*nough to set your very teeth in edge—and go through and through 
you—what language do Lcalltuat? Why the pleasaniest language in 
the world to my ear, when rightly applied : and like the bleating of sheep 
or the smell of newly mown hay, that hug golden up; and Geo off 











Bright! and wo, hush! go directly into my heart, when it winds off 
with that lumber-man’s screech—wee—ee—eel yé ! 

The pleasantest language in the world !—oh, my ! pleasanter than the 
Italian, or the French, «¥ the Spanish, or the German, or the— 

Yes, my dear Rath, pleasanter than all, or any of these ; for to me, it 
is the language of home—the wild song of New England pitched to thé’ 
tune of our Northern blast—sung to the very key our Insty North wind 
loves to blow in. 

Oh, my ! whispered Ruth, and I thought she would have hugged me 
if ber father hadn’t been there ; and as for the old man himself, he 
couldn’t sit still in his chair: but jumped up and walked the room as I 
held forth, after my best fashion, I flatter myself, touching the hardihood, 
and strength and soundness of the New England character. The grand- 
mother too—even she seemed to think all the better of me; and poor 
Nathan—meechin’ Nathan as Lydia called him—looked into the door, 
and gave me a most encouraging smile, as much as to say, stick to that 
my fine fellow, and you’lldo! or, gim me you yit ! 

And I did stick to it; and after blazing away, for a matter of two or 
three minutes, I wound up with a remark as nearly as [ can remember in 
the following words. 

No, no, my dear Ruth, however much I may desire tosee a New Eng- 
lander high-bred, and accomplished, I would not have it happen at the 
expense of what I most value in the New England character, its honesty 
and heartiness—its cold, homely good faith; and if I should ever takeit¢ 
into my head to be married, as I often say to my wife, the character of 
the woman I should look for with a New Englander’s hope, er— 

I was interrupted here by a general strange outbreak, 

Sir !—Mr. Page !—your wife !—what say ! 

Ruth colored and withdrew her hands. The father stared. The 
grandmother pushed up her spectacles at me, and set down ber staff 
like a weaver’s beam—I thought it would go through the floor—took 
@ prodigious pinch of snuff, and said nothing. 

But you don’t mean to say you’re a married man, Mr. Page? enquired 
the father. 

And why not, prey? 

And with a wife living? 

Certainly—at least, | hope so; she was, when I left her, less than & 
fortnight ago. 

O, lord, jess look o’ Ruth! what's the matter with Roth ! 

All eyes were instantly turned upon her; but the brave girl, though 
ready to drop out of her chair, stood up, and overmastering herself, 
reached out her band to me, and wishing me a pleasant ride home, 
walked away without another word, and without help; and though I wait- 
ed and waited, hour after hour, until it was getting so near dark that I 
was obliged to go, she did not come back nor allow me to hear the 
sound of her voice. 

What had become of ber? And why didn’t she come and stay with 
me to the very last hour, as | would with her? Fool chat I was, not to 
see why! And then too—as I took my leave, one by one, of the whole 

family, they standing about the door and looking very serious, far more 
serious than I wished—for it made me uncomfortable; so that while E 
was lingering and lingering under one pretence or another, in the hope 
that little Ruth—dear little Ruth would show herself once more—I was 
afraid to lec Bobby come near to me; for I saw thet he had something 
to say, not very likely to help the matter—and old Watch, the house dog 
—even his heart was full—and L couldn’t bear to look him in the face. 

At last | grew ungry—it was no use loitering there—and I sprang into 
the gig, tipped the horse a flanker, and went round the corner at 4 pace 
which came very near pitching me head foremost into the turnip-yard— 
without once looking up at the windows, though I Anew she was there. 

After getting so far, that I knew they coulda’t see me from the house, 
I drew up, aod with a beautiful sunset before me—the whole western 
sky in a blaze—and the stars mustering by tens of thousands in the depths 
over head—tet my horse walk, and fell into a Gt of musing, not altogether 
ratisfaciory to myself, it must be acknowledged, though | bad not a die 
position then to go very deep into the business, which lasted until he 
roused me by stopping short in the very middle of the bighway. 

I started and looked up—and there stood a young female right in our 
path! I knew her immediately—I could not be mistaken—though it 
was getting dark, and she seemed taller and larger, ard the bonnet she 
wore and the biack veil had sometbieg of a fashiovable sir. 
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God bless me, Ruth!—is that you! said I. 

It is. 

And you have come to say farewell? I added, rising to jump out, as I | 
spoke ; but she stopped me, saying, not so, with a low and sweet, though 


very strange voice—I should not have known it, I believe at another | 
time, if it had reached me in the bustle of life; or anywhere but in the | 
deep loneliness of such a place, and in the deeper stillness of such an | 
hour—not so—I want you should take me with you? 

With me! God help the child! 

Even so—with you. 

And why—for what purpose ? 

That I may see your wife. 

My wife! said I, springing out of the chaise, and alighting at her side 
—are you out of your senses, my dear girl! 

Oh, Mr. Page !—do let me go with you !—and down she dropped upon 
her knees in the middle of the highway; and lifting up her hands tome, 
while the wind caught her veil and blew it aside, so that I saw the tears 
streaming down her cheeks, and her unearthly paleness frightened me— 
O, Sir! I must see your wife—I must! I must! or I shall die! 

Here was a pretty kettle of fish! What was I todo? I couldn’t bear | 
to leave her; and to take her with me was wholly out of the question.— 
For the world, I wouldn’t have returned to her father’s, after what had 
passed; and to take her home—to my wife !—odds bobbs, that would 
never do! 

Whereupon I tried to soothe her—but my horse grew troublesome, | 
and finding it impossible to manage both, I turned to her, and said with | 


the greatest possible seriousness, 


My dear little friend !—if you are in earnest—if you really want to see | 


my wife, you shall see her. 

Ob, thank you! thank you! she cried, almost jumping about my neck. 

But not now, I continued. 

Up went her hands again, and I saw them locked together conyul- 
sively. 

Not now. It would be the death of you— 

The death of me! so much the better. 

You must go home now—there is no other way, dear Ruth. 

I have no home left. 

No home! What has happened to you, pray? 


My mother-in-law has threatened to turn me out of doors—and I am | 


too unhappy to stay there. Oh! what shall I do!—what shail I do! 
Stop—let me think—how far is it to the next house along this road ? 
About a mile. 
Do you know the family ? 
Yes—they are distant relations of my mother. 
Of your own mother 7 
“Yes—of my own dear mother. 
Very well—that’s enough. Now—you must promise me to do what I 
ask you— 
What is it, Mr. Page? 
In the first place, my dear child— 
Ruth, if you please, Mr. Page, or even Miss Ruth; I am no longer a 
child. 
So I perceive. Well then, I will talk to you as you deserve. I will 
treat you as a woman. Being a woman, we must not be seen together. 
Not seen together! and why not? 
At this hour I mean; at this hour—and in such a place—on the edge 
of thick wood—near night-fall. 
And pray what difference does all that make ? 
And I, a stranger to you. 
But you are not a stranger to me. 
Miss Ruth—dear Ruth—anything you please !—hear me ! My plan 


is to take you as near the house of your relation as we can get without | 


being observed ; to leave you in the highway—to take another road my- 
self—and to let you find your way to the house, and there tell your own 
story— 

And you will not take me with you! 

I cannot, my dear girl—I cannot !—it would be fatal to both of us. 

Then farewell. Your wife, 1 must and will see—and that, before I 
sleep. 

Before you sleep! are you crazy? 

Before I sleep soundly, Mr, Page. 





And you will return to your father’s? 

No—never ! 

What then will become of you? 

I neither know nor care. And turning away, she set her face toward 
the wilderness, already growing very dark, as if there lay her path. 

Stop! for Heaven’s sake stop! I cried ; but she paid no attention to 


my voice, and kept on. Aware that every thing depended upon the 


| few moments left me, I dragged my horse up to a tree and hitched him, 
| calling to her not to walk so fast, and I would be with her in a moment. 
| But she was too quick for me, and when I stopped to listen there was 
| nothing to be heard ; and it was ten or fifteen minutes after I entered the 
| wood, making my way by the sound of stealthy footsteps, which seemed 


to be sometimes on one side of me, and sometimes another—now swift 
And when IT 


and flying—now heavy and slow, before I overtook her. 
I was ob 


did—merciful heaven! she was like a distracted creature. 
liged to hold her by main force, till she leaned her head upon my bosom 
and sobbing as if her heart would break, entreated me to leave her—and 
go to my wife. 

Ruth, said I, at last—dear Ruth. 
the death of you. 

So everybody tells me—and what am I to do?—what am I good for? 


Your ungovernable temper will be 


—what business have I here? 


Ah—she was getting more reasonable. I took the hint and continued 


| as follows. 


You are now a young woman— 
She drew a long breath. 
I repeated it. A young woman—of extraordinary talents and great 
personal advantages. 

What do vou mean, Mr. Page! 


Just what I say, my dear girl. Mistress of yourself, and properly 


| managed, you may be what few women alive can ever hope to be, both 


distinguished and happy. 
Not happy, sir. 


You mistake. You may not only be happy—but all the happier for 


| what you are now suffering. 


And how, pray? 
You must be more reasonable—you are toe thoughtless and rash—al- 


together too headstrong for your own happiness and that of others. 
Tell me what I shall do. 
| With all my heart. Go to your relations—tell them as much of what 
| has happened as you may think proper. At the end of two cr three 
days, go back to your father’s house, and say to your 
| She was about to answer, but I laid my hand upon her mouth. 

Go back and say to your mother-in-law, that you have done wrong. 
| But have I Mr. Page? 

To be sure you have! What! wandering away from your own father’s 
roof, toward night-fa!l, to throw yourself in the way of a comparative 
stranger. 

God help me! I believe you are right. 
be my reward 7 

Your reward ! tranquillity of spirit, a conscience void of offence, and 





And if I do this, what shall 


a happy home. 

But I shall not be satisfied with all this. If I do what you desire— 
and I believe now, that you are the best friend I have on earth, no¢ 
excepting my dear father—promise me that I shall see your wife, and 
that you will suffer me to enjoy your friendship and goed opinion till we 
meet again. 

Asl live! said I—astonished at the difference in her language and 
| manner; asI live! I will bring you and my wife together before the 
| summer is over ; and I wil! never lose sight of you, so long as you conti. 

nue to be worthy of eur guardianship. 

Of our guardianship—hey ?—the guardianship of yourself and wife ! 

Yes. 

Agreed—there’s my hand—you may leave me now: I am perfectly 
safe—there is a path leading directly to Obstinate Pettingill’s—and he’s 
next-door neighbor to Uncle Joshua; I know the way, and I shall be 

| there, before you. Good bye— 

| Good bye—and God bless yeu, my dear little friend. I tried to 

| kiss her, but she wouldn’t let me—saying, no—no—not till I see your 
wife, and sprang off like a startled deer. 

After watching her a momeut, I turned and saw standing before me 
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and right in my path, one of the largest men I ever met with in my 
life. 


Mr. Page ! said he, dropping a heavy musket upon the hard soil, as 
he spoke after a fashion that made me jump—you are an honest man 


—I have wronged you—that girl you have been counselling with is the | ter, “and I may do worse than follow your advice.” Then turning, he 


only child of the only woman I ever cared a snap for—I am not a man | 
of blood, but—but—there’s my hand—God bless you !—I know not what 
might have happened—I would not have answered for myself, had I 
found you treacherous to my poor half-witted girl ! 


Half-witted, Sir! Let me tell vou, Mr. Elder, that your half-witted 
gitl is a : 





No matter what she is—you are an honest man, and Jotham Elder has 
not been given over to the buffetings of Satan. I shall sleep soundly to- 
night—there’s your path—aim for the large oak you see there, jist a- 
gin that patch of clear sky, and you'll come cut safe—good night, Mr. 
Page. 





Good night Sir. 
And here we parted. 


To my wife, my dear little wife I told the whole story, and well it 
was that I did, for one day in the depth of winter asI entered the room 
—I saw a—but we'll stop there, if you please. 


rr 
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CHAPTER V. 

“ Quoth Robin, ‘ Fealtleas wonne we here, 

And free as windés bee; 
Alighte thee, and assaye our chere, 

Under the grene-wode tree.’ ""—Robin Hood. 

“Go with me; 

I'll give thee fairies to attend on thee, 
And they shall fetch the jewels from the deep; 
And sing while thou on pressed flowers dost sleep. 


And I will purge thy mortal grossness so, 
That thou shalt like an airy spirit go.” 


Midsummer Night's Dream. 


THE BLACK ROBBER—ANSPACH. 


It was a glorious afternoon on which the Count Rudolph rode slowly 
through the thick forest of Alfenstein. The golden glory of the sun 
caught upon the thick foliage above his head, and, broken by the count- 
less leaves and branches, fell in checkered light and shade on the eward 
that carpeted the wood. The sweetness of a thousand wild flowers 
wantoned-on the air; and the songs of a thousand birds joined in the 
harmony of natures’s hymn to her Creator. Now and then a noble stag | 
would bound from and back to the thicket far before him, or a rabbit 
would dart across his path. These, with the muffled sound of the horse’s 
steps, were the only interruptions to the young knight’s thoughts. Over 
his close-cut, brown hair rested a cap of crimson velvet, surmounted by a | 

| 
| 


———————————— 





single white plume. His light coat of flexible chain-mail was burnished 
like a mirror, and at the neck appeared the silken ruffle of his crimson 
gambesoon—a garment worn under the armor to prevent the links from | 
chafing the neck ; the toes of his boots were pointed and turned un, and 
from their points hang small golden chains. His face showed the regu- 
lar features of the pure Saxon race, redeemed from sameness by the 
dancing blue eye; his mouth was beautiful, although the manly critic 
would find a want of firmness; and the chief expression of his whole face 
was exuberant good-nature, although not without much intellect. Before 
him, at his saddle-bow, hung a pair of newly-invented, clumsy horee- | 
pistols of the day, and at his side hung his good sword. 
Beside him rode a page, carrying his master’s helmet before him, and | 
bearing a rebeck slung at his back. 
Behind these came two men at arms ; 


the one carrying the shield and 
lance of his lord, and the other leading a dark-brown battle-charger, | 
fully caparisoned, and much stronger than the white and slight-formed 
but blooded jennet upon which he rode. And inthis wise they rode ata 
slow pace through the forest. 

The page drew near to his master’s side. 





“Tf it please you, my lord,”’ he said, ‘ you had better don your helmet, 
and let me bid Baltasar ride up with your lance and shield ; for if my 
eyes do not greatly deceive me, those be spear-points glancing through 
the leaves yonder.” “ You have keen sight, Wilhelm,” replied his mas- 


called his squire to his side, with a sign; and exchanging his yelvet 
bonnet for steel casque, took his good lance—but said to the third atten- 
dant, “Give the rein to Wilhelm, and look to your arms! Arab here 
may do for a wood-charge;" ‘ id he patted the neck of the beautiful 
animal on which he rode. The men at arms drew up nearer to the 
knight, and the page fell behind them, leading Saladin, the battle-charger. 

The bridle-path in which they moved, and which was the only path 
leading through the forest, just before them at this place, led through 
piles of buge rough stones—frequently found throughout Germany, but 
their origin unknown: whether they are natural productions, the disgor- 
gings of an earthquake, or the remains of fortifications. In this instance 
they extended along the bridle-path about twenty or twenty-five yards, 
varying in height from four to eight or nine feet, and irregular in their 
breadth. Between these two piles the path ran, being about wide 
enough to admit of two horsemen abreast. In the interstices of these 
stones many plants had taken strong root; and the tops of the mounds 
were covered with a thick underwood. At the end of these piles, the 
path took an abrupt turn. The spear-points, seen by the knight, glis- 
tened amid the shrubbery on the stones, and beyond the pathway at the 
turn; so that if he entered this pass, which he must do to go forward, he 
would be encompassed on three sides by the enemies, if such they pro- 
ved. By this time they had passed the entrance, when a rustling close 
behind caught the quick ear of the Count, and turning, he saw a double 
row of iron-clad harquebusiers, their matches lighted and ready, and 
their deadly instruments levelled—but, as Rudolph observed, not against 
his person and those of his followers, but at the unprotected parts of the 
horses. Count Rudolph cast an angry look at them, and singling out a 
huge fellow, whose features spoke a worshipper of Bacchus, addres 
sed him. 

Sir Varlet, with the bottle nose! 

“If it please,” replied the fellow, with a merry twinkle of the eye, “I 
was christened Hanz Schwartz; but am mostly called Honest Hans, in 
spite of my strict integrity. In regard of the matter of the nose ————” 

‘Why are you drawn up here?” interrupted the knight angrily—“ and 
why do you point your guns at us?” 

“To prevent your passing, and to shoot your horses, if you try,” was 
the quick but concise answer. 

“Have you a leader?” a 

“ Aye, two or three, by’re lady! I am in some sort a leader; myself; 
in respect that I have the command of this “ 

“ Bah! have you a chief?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Send him here, then, that I may know what ye want, and be gone.” 

“Send him! art speaking of a tapster or a hostel-wife? Your lord- 
ship must even wait on him.” 

“Well! you have the power on your side, this time, so lead the way.” 

“ You must walk it, Sir Count,” said Honest Hans; “a horse can 
scarce travel through the thick trees. Your followers will remain here 
until you return.” 

So saying he turned and led the way, followed by his companions and 
the Count, over the rough stones and through the trees and underwood, 
till they came suddenly out upon an open space. Here two or three tall 
figures awaited them—one in jet-black armor, with the golden spur of 
knighthood on bis heel, cap-au-pied. Pointing to him, “ Bottle-nose” 
whispered, “ That, sir, is our chief!"’ As Rudolph approached him, he 
bowed gracefully. ’ 

‘“[ would know your purpose, sir,” said the young Count haughtily— 


” 








, , ” 
| * your cauee for stopping me and forcing me to your presence. 


The Black Knight answered courteously, but without raising his visor, 
“You will pardon our way of summons, Sir Count, it is necessary for 


| many reasons; and before you judges harshly, be assured of our wer- 


thiness, by leoking at this.” As he spoke he extended a signet ring. 
Rudolph looked at it and exclaimed. “ It is my father’ssignet. Am 
F among his friends ?”’ 
‘ His friends and fellow-sufferers,” replied the knight of the back 


armor. 
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In an instant the count’s mien changed ; his haughty bearing vanished, “Truly, Henry,” replied Baltasar, “I am somewhat sharp set my- 
and he grasped the hand of the knight. self; for leaving the castle at a moment’s notice, as we did, I had no 
“How may I name you?” he asked. time to lay in provender fur a journey, and at this rate of wravelling we'll 
“ They call me, hereabouts,” said the knight, with » merry tone, | not reach Anspach to night, in time for any christian meal. Truly I 
** the Black Robber of the Alfenstein.” wish yon leader of the gun-men would appear, armed with some edibles 
“T have heard of you,” cried Rudolph, smiling, ‘but by all accounts | and a pottle of drink. He'd be better welcome this time.” 
I recollect, you should be some eight feet high, with eyes of red fire, and “You shall e’en have your wish, comrade,” said some one at his side; 
tusks like a wild boar. But in what,” be added more seriously, “can I | and turning he beheld the man of whom he had spoken, emerging from 
serve you, for it behoves me to progress as fastas possible towardsRatisbon.”’ | the underwood with a huge pastry of venison and a large leathern flask. 
“] would but request you to partake of what poor wood-cheer we “What!” asked Baltasar, “has thy nose been hidden behind yonder 


ean offer to you, and at your departure, trouble you with some letters to | bushes?” 
the most noble Duke of Saxony.” | “J ’faith,” quoth the page, “I have seen it for some time, shining 


“Is my father with you?” asked the count. | through the dark leaves there ; but I took it fora cluster of gicw-worms."* 
“ Not now; he left us this morning to confer with other friends in a | “ Your tongue runs fast for so young a boy,” said Hans. 
distant part ofthis duchy. He left these papers with directions to give | “J know of something that would out run it,’”’ answered Wilhelm. 
them into your hands. And now, Sir Count, will it please you to share | « And what be that,” asked the trooper. 
our meal?” “ Your heels, if you came withi. sight of a fray.” 


“T have once before asked,’ said Rudolph, “ who was my host, but | Schwarts laughed good humoredly, and holding out his bottle ssid— 
have as yet received no answer.” “ Prythee stop thy mouth with this! Good wine will give thy sauce 
‘“ JT was,” said the black knight, a little sadly, “‘ Margravine of Fran- | 9 relish!” 
conia ; for adherence te our most holy and reformed faith, the ban of the “ Well! well!” answered Wilhelm, taking the wine, “so hugea 
Empire was laid upon me ; now you see what I am; but let me present | caif’s head #8 thine is ever the better for plenty of sauce. But pray 
you to my companions! Father, let me ask your blessing for the young | thee! let our wits rest, and give our teeth a spell of workmanship !” 
Count Rudolph von Sturmer, son of your excellent friend, the Landgrave So Wilbelm having carved out a goodly piece of the pastry, with his 
of Hesse!" dagger retired a little distance from the men to eat it : for although al- 
A tall, benevolent-looking man took Rudolph by the hand, and blessed lowing them4o speak and joke familiarly with him, yet the rules of 
him. The long hair, white with the sorrows of seventy winters, gave a chivalry ordained that he should be served first, or eccupy a higher place 
most venerable air to a countenance pale and furrowed, as much by | gt the board; for Willielm was of gentle blood. When their repast was 
sorrow as by time, but mild, and dignified. He was plainly dressed in | ended, Bottlenose, glancing at the rebeck which lay upon the sward at 
black, and wore a small silk cap upon his head. He presented the | the Page’s side, ventured to declare it as his opinion, first: generally, 
third figure to the count: a Baron Olneitz, e young protestant noble, | that a geud song well sung, was a good thing intrinsically, and by no 
exiled for his bold, indumitable manner in speaking before the Emperor | means ovt of place at the end of a dinner; and second, particularly, that 
and Court. the Page looked as if he could sing a good sung well ; and lastly and to 
“Come, my son,” said the eld Pastor, “ partake of our simple meal.” | conclude, that the company then and there present, would deem it a fa- 
They entered a hut, contrived of tree-boughs, unpromising enough in | yor if the said Page, would then and there sing them a good song. 
outward appearance, but very comfortable within. The leaves, strewn «« My songs are for knights and ladies, and sound best in the banquet 
three or four inches deep, made a soft carpet, and rocks and mounds of | pall” said Wilhelm. 
turf, cushioned with the same, furnished comfurtable seats. A rude «« Doubtless they will delight the high-born,” said Hans * but still for 
table stood in the centre of this primitive habitation, whereon smoked @ | good fellowship's sake, you might ‘een carol forth a ballad in the green- 
splendid baunch of venison; and all that was needed for food accompa- | wood here.” 
nied it. Some tall, cobwebbed flasks promised a draught of generous «« Well! well !” acquiesced the Page, “ I suppose I must” and turning 
old wine; and the count despaired not to make a sufficient and a plea- | his rebeck he lilted forth 
sant meal. While they stood round the table, the old Pastor raised his “ The knight he sprung on his jet black steed 
hands to Heaven, and asked His blessing who had thus provided them And away for Palestine. es 
foed in the Wilderness; then all sat down and partook of their food in But before they could learn what happened to him there, a shrill whie 
comfort and pleatifully. . tle echoed through the forest, and Botilenose, starting up, exclaimed, 
The old Pastor bad been a personal friend of Luther; one of the first * That tells me, that lam wanted ; so good-bye Master Pege, end 
to recognize the purity of his reformation, and to embrace its cause: and | when we meet again, I'l) look for the end of your song.” 
he had been among the first who suffered for it. Driven from his church, “ Farewell,” said Wilhelm, “ but I pray you be careful of your nose 
and even from his native district,—sent forth to dwell in the wild wood, | as you pass yonder withered pine > were they to meet, it would fire the 
—and, finally, the sentence of excommunication fulminated against him, 
—if ill wishes or bitter curses could have destroyed life, Father Paul 
Rosenborgh had been in the grave. But the curse of the wicked is 
powerless over the virtuous; and in trial and storm, persecution and Margravine.”’ Fare-ye-well Sir Count; and forget not the Black Robber 
want, the old man had a high serenity of heart that his enemies could | of the Alfenstein.” 
never know. “* God speed you! my son,"’ said the old Pastor, as he prest Rudolph’s 





scat tC 





forest.” 
And away went honest Hans Schwartz, to the presence of his chief. 
“Conduct this noble knight, back tothe pathway, Hans! said the 


Much did he converse with Rudolph en the present state and pros- | hand. 
pects of their faith, and much did the young Count learn of its history. So the Count was once more upon his journey toward the Imperial 
“Born” said the old man “‘in the darkness of the storm, yet it bears | Court, then held at Ratisbon. 
up6n its wings the pure light of Heaven ; coming like the lightning fires They crossed the Rhine at Anspach, and nothing worthy of notice oo- 
from the g!oomy clouds of the tempest, yet shall it kindle the pure flame 
of God's worship in our hearts.” 

The Page Wilhelm and the man at arms remained where they had 
been left by their lord. After finding themselves perfectly ulema. the 


curred in their first day's journey. 

They slept at a litle bustel, and rose with the son on the next morn- 
ing to pursue their journey. As they passed onward Rudolph called his 
Page. 
spear points having disappeared all around them, and the harquebusiers * Wilhelm ! you have generally, store of songs and legends, that serve 
having followed their leader, ‘Hey began to amuse themselves with a 
variety of conjectures, as to the authority which bad stopped them, and 
as to the fate of their master 


to beguile a long way. Know you any of yon old tower at Anspach.” 
* There are two legends of its fall, my lord, but | know not how it was 
= ‘ built. I suppose though by Sathanas, he has the credit of most old 
“Faith! its but my waiting here, Baltasar,” said the younger man at 
arms, ‘‘an our bird be young to stay in the bushes much longer I shall 
feel well nigh starved for thirst.”’ 


architecny ” 


“ Ship the erection then, and tell me of its ruim—what are these le 
gends 1” 
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“ The first is but a simple ballad, my lord, and only hints the story. | This was the prophecy of an old Zingaro woman, who bad gained shelter 


Will it please you hear it.” And his lord having assented, Wilhelm lilted 


forth hie 
BALLAD. 


Lord Albert sprang on his steed with joy, 
For Palestine way ! 

And the lady wife with her dark-haired boy 
They stayed at home to pray,— 

He battled in the Syrian lard, 
Where the sky was burning red ; 

And the Fever-demon strewed the sand 
With a host of Christian dead. 

He struck for the cross and shrine right well, 
"Neath the Holy City’s wall ; 

Where showers of the Paynim arrows fell, 
As the rains of summer fall. 

Death glared around with glassy eye, 
Behind him and before— 

But his good sword kept him harmlessly 
Till the long crusade was o’er. 


In peace, mid flames and scented airs, - 
The lady’s time passed oe’r ; 
With many thoughts and fond, fond prayers ; 
For him and the boy she bore. 
Lord Albert came to |.is own estate, 
But gloom hung over all : 
The rank weeds grew on his Castle-gate 
And silence was in his hall. 
He asked for him whose life he gave, 
For her who had been his joy— 
And an old man pointed out the grave 
Of his wife and his dark-eyed boy. 
One kiss was pressed on the grave where they lay, 
One sigh to their memories given ;— 
Then the good knight's spirit past away, 
To his wife and boy in Heaven. 
“ So runs the ballad sir, and now I will tell you the legend. It is 
somewhat longer.” 


THE FAIRY WATCH OF ANSPACH. 


“ Yonder ruins,” said the Page, ‘‘ are the remains of the Castle Eilen- 
witz, whose lords have from time immemorial ruled over the destinies of 
Anspach. It is said they were one of the oldest families in the Empire, 
and that their shield bore sixteen quarterings. They had fought the old 
Italians and they had fought the Saracen ; and when there was no general 
enemy, they had fought the neighboring nobles. And so they went on 
very much respected on account of their hard knocks and of their open 
hospitality as well. 

Well, when it came to the nineteenth Count of the line, the general 
peace was declared at home, in order that all might join in fighting for 
Jerusalem. For at this time there was a great crusade against the infidel. 
And the Count of Eilenwitz, like a good christian, gathered together all 
his soldiery, to cut the throats of the unbelievers, for the glory of holy 
Church and his own individual amuse ment. 

But before he started on his expedition, it behoved him to fall in love. 
Of course, his mistress was the most beautiful being who had ever been 
seen in the world, at that time; and equally of course there were a great 
many difficulties in the way of getting her to wife; such as a cross father 
and all those other evils which trouble true lovers in the pursuit of their 
affections. However, by dint of supernatural valor and ingenuity, the 
Count’s endeavors were at length crowned with success, and he brought 
his lovely wife home to Eilenwitz. So he was now, at length, all ready 
to depart for Palestine, when word came that the crusade was over and 
that the Knights were returning home as fast as possible ; upon receipt 
of which intelligence, Count Eilenwitz settled himself comfortably at home. 

After a while the Countess presented him with a beautiful boy ; with 
cheeks like May roses, eyes like stars, and a frame that promised a pro- 
per Paladin. Well Sir, according to the stery, never did Father love 


ohild as Count Von Eilenwitz loved his boy ; his very heart seemed to en- 
shrine him. Many a prediction was offered concerning his future fate ; 
all chalking out a life of love, wealth, and glory, with one exception. 


that night in the Castle ; and she delivered her oracle thus, leaning over 
the boy. 
When the eaglet and his dam, 
From the stormy cliff shall wing ; 
And within the valley’s calm, 
Nestle by the haunted spring. 
Eilenwitz shall miss its boast ! 
Thrice twelve moons shall thou be lost ! 
When the eagle burns his nest, 
And becomes a solemn ow! ; 
When the warrior hides his crest 
Underneath the hermit’s cowl ; 
She that lost, shall find thee then 
Thou shall be restored again. 


Well, when this prediction was heard ; as they did not exactly under- 
stand it, they tossed the Zingaro into the lake: and immediately set to 
work to forget all about it, which laudable purpose was shortly accam- 
plished to the great satisfaction of all. 

So things went on as usual, and the boy grew more surpassingly beau- 
tiful and intelligent than any child of three years old, remembered by the 
oldest vassals of the house of Eilenwitz. At this time the Emperor had 
need of all his nobles to chastise certain rebellious Saxons, invited the 
lord of Eilenwitz to assist him in the execution of his purpose ; and he, 
having nothing better to do, just then, set off to the court leaving a thou 
sand and one charges concerning his heir. 

One beautiful day, the lady took her boy by the hand and set out for & 
walk, and they strolled down to the little wood you see yonder, in the 
valley at the foot of the hill. This they reached, just as the sun began 
to think of setting : and here they sat them down by the side of a bright 
spring, that bubbled up saucily among the flowers, and kissed them with 
its spray. Around them, was a bright ring of light green grass, perfect- 
ly marked out on the darker verdure : which the old woman of the ham- 
let declared to have been formed by the dancing of the fairies. Here they 
sat ; the beautiful mother and the beautiful boy.; and she wreathed his 
bright curls with flowers and garlanded him from head te foot ; and talk- 
ed and sang to him, till what with music and perfume, his senses were 
overpowered and the little fellow slept, like Cupid among the roses, 

Well sir, how it came about, she never could tell ; but a drowsiness 
began to steal over the lady’s brain. She tried again and again to shake 
it off : she would strike her white hands together, or twist flowers, or 
open her eyes very lightly, and gaze intently upen nothing, but all in 
vain. Sleep touched her senses and they grew quiet, and kissed her 
eyelids and they closed heavily, and soon her bosom heaved gently, and 
regularly as the swell of a summer sea. 

She had a dream; a wild dream of fairy armies, all cled in gold and 
green, some borne upon milkwhite steeds and some upon their own 
bright wings alone. They darted hither and thither, like motes in the 
sunbeam, charged with pointless lances, and danced and sang; and at 
last formed a circle round her, and with a low, wild, sweet music came 
nearer and peered into her face, and locked so sadly upon her ; and at 
last she heard them singing the strange words spoken by the Zingaro wo- 
man ; and she thought she heard a cry like her boy’s, and she awoke. 
When she opened her eyes, the moon was high in Heaven ; and far off 
toward the West, she saw a long line of fading radiance, like the North- 
ern lights, when they die away, and the sweet, wild, sad music was ring- 
ing in her brain yet. 

She looked round her and thought where she was, and how she came 
there, and—Mary Mother! where was her boy? He was gone. She 
hunted amid the flowers and underwood till her fair hands were torn by 
the briers, and streaming blood ; she called his name, she tore her long, 
beautiful hair, and wept as if her heart would break. But her boy was 
gone ; and the low, sweet music swelled upon her ear again, and she 
fainted. 

They found her sleeping by the spring and bore her to the castle ; but 
she was almost without sense, until her husband’s return. 

She heard his voice in the hall and ti@nbled. He entered and kissed 
her affectionately as ever, sayingy “Well, lady mine, | am back once 
mere, but where is my boy ? where is Mark 7” 

The tears stood in her beautiful eyes, and he noticed them. 

“ Speak !” be cried “ Is he ill, where is he? lead me to him.” 
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val under his banners, and at last receiving knighthood at his hand, on 
the battlefield where his quick and faithful interposition saved the life of 
the Emperor. Charles had always treated him affectionately and kind- 
ly, and had given him many an opportunity to distinguish himself ; and 
these occasions were well improved by the young knight, for the Impe- 
He raised his strong arm and struck her ; struck his gentle, beautiful | rial Court boasted no gallanter soldier than Rudelph Von Sturmer. 
wife, and the blood gushed from her lips, and gashed forehead, as she fell.” | As he entered the room of audience, he saw the dark frown upon the 
“ By my hope of Heaven, and my knightly honor,”’ shouted the excit- | Emperor’s brow, and heard him say in a loud, harsh voice— 
ed Count Rudolph, “ I would have torn the craven’s spurs from his heel, | “Aye, and if it be necessary, we will hunt them with hounds, es we do 
and have split his heart with my degger, as lightly as I ever tossed off | other vermin. The miner’s son has left much trouble behind him; but 


“ He is lost!” and her voice trembled. 

“ Lost !” he shouted in a voice of thunder. ‘‘ How? where ? when?” 

The poor lady told her story. He made no reply, but a lurid light, | 
like the light of Hell, came to his eyes, and his brow grew dark as the 
midnight storm. 


wine at a banquet !”’ | our false nobles end our apostate vassals shall learn what it is to dare 
“Stay sir!” said the Page, smiling at the effect of his own story, “ and the Emperor.” 
hear the rest of it.” |  Radolph noticed the dark smile «f the sanguinary Alva, who stood at 


“ The Lord Filenwitz,” continued Wilhelm, “ drove her from his cas- | the right hand of Charles, and saw him whisper in his master’s ear.— 
tle-gate with a curse ; and she the gently-natured, the high-born, was | Charles turned and looked blackly and steadily at the young Count, but 
fain to share the humble hut, and the humble fare of a poor cottager. | gave no sign of recognition. Rudo!ph bowed low and then stood erect 

Her lord sought forgetfulness amid the fierce joys of the fight and the | and met the Emperor’s gaze. This was kept upon him until it called 
wassail; but the knights shunned him. It wae whispered that he had | the blood to his cheek. 
maltreated his lady ; but it was not proven ; yet was it much believed “Ho! Sir knight! have you forgotten your manners, that you stand 
and all kept from him, and he came to be called the Dark Lord of Eilenwitz. | there bandying looks with me?” 

After a while he bethouglit him of his evil, and he would have sought Rudolph answered nothing, but cast down his eyes. 
out his wife, and begged her forgiveness ; but he could not find her. So “Come near,” cried Charles,” if you do not fear to look me in the 
he commanded that the eagle-pictured folds of his banner should be | face; for if all be true that we have heard, your conduct needs a close 
bound to the staff, that they might dance no more upon the free air, and | searching; and if youclear it not up, you may chance to lose your spurs 
he jaid aside his lance and sword, and donned a monk’s frock and cowl, | and have your sword broken, as a disgrace to knighthood.” 
and did bitter penance as a hermii. Rudolph grew pale as death, but he raised his eyes full to the Empe- 

When three years had come and gone, all save a few hours, there sat | ror’s, replied firmly, ‘‘ Your hand, Sire, gave those spurs and girded on 
& pale maniac woman beside the haunted spring of Anspach ; she would | that sword, both await your will, if you have forgotten whenm@hd why you 
catch at the wild flowers, twist them into a wreath, and then toss them gave them.” . a 
into the brook ; anon she would hum some low, wild notes, and start up “Do you taunt me with your pitiful service, a duty that the meanest 
and stand as if listening ; and again she would press her hand upon her | soldier in the army might have performed?” ‘ 


forehead, where was a long, white scar, and shuddered fearfully, and the ‘«] meant not to taunt you, Sire.” 

tears would start into her eyes. . “ Look to yourself, Sir Rudolph Von Sturmer, you are accused of trea- 
The night was growing old; one by one the witness-stars had taken chery to your king and to your God.” 

their places in the still sky, and silently the silver moon rolled along the “You are my king,” answered Rudolph, “and I can but say to you 


middle arch of Heaven. Suddenly fron the west came a gleaming rose- | that you have been deceived. But if any beneath the throne accuse me 
light, shooting and glancing in brilliant pencils, like the streamers of the thus, I give him the lie in his teeth, and defy him to the death! There 
northern sky. Then came sweet music, soft as a dream’s; and anon, | lies ray gage!’ and as he spoke he disengaged the gauntlet from his 
the fairy train came dashing onward toward their ring and their sacred | hand, and flung it at the foot ef the throne. 

fountain. And first amid the train, came the Queen of Elfinland, upon 8 “Keep your broils fur the court-yard,” said the Emperor sternly ; 
snowy barb, whose trappings glittered with the Indian diamond, “‘barba- | «you are under arrest, Sir Knight—give up your sword.” 

ric pearl and gold.” At her side rode a stalwart, dark-browed fay, “The Duke of Alva advanced to receive it, but was refused. ’ 
upon a black, fierce charger. Before him he bore a beautiful boy, and “Does he defy us to the face?’ thundered the Monarch. ‘Ho! take 
proudly and gaily they rode to their spring. his weapon from him, some of you! or do you fear?” 

But then came a wild cry, of “ My boy! my boy!” and the maniac A dozen sprung forward to execute the command, but the count waved 
lady of Eilenwitz darted forward and clasped her child, and the pegeant | his arm haughtily. 
of fairy faded away, and the mother pressed the child to her heart and “ You, sire, gave it, and you only shall receive it,”’ and advancing he 
then sunk to the ground beside the spring. laid his sword at the Emperor’s feet. 

After a time the boy looked up and saw a tall form in a hermit’s frock As he turned to accompany the officers, he looked for a moment along 
and cowl, and the child ran to him and besought his aid to waken his | the groups that filled the chamber, and among them recognised the face 
= “ for she dleope very soundly.” a of Carl Wostern. He was led to his dungeon, and bis heart almost sunk 

Lord of Eilenwitz caught his son in his embrace and turned to- | withim him as he heard the heavy bolts grating in the lock. Yet he felt 
ward the spring. And the mother lay dead, her Jong dark hair was | innocent of the charge, and though he knew the power and the intrigues 
floating on the waters. A sweet, holy light beamed on her still, cold face, | of Franz von Alfenstein, yet he feared them not, if a trial should be 
which spoke of Heaven won. Her finger had traced in the sand of the granted. Then his thoughts turned to his father. He felt that his 





on rye I have found him.” Pade lurking-place was known to the Emperor; and now understood why he 
a coe . 0 bent over the dead, and laid his finger upon the | had been required to pledge his honour not to reveal his name. It was 
orehead and trembled. that no communication might take place between his parent and himself 


—e to honor and took a high place upon the r vlle of chivalry, | and Ernestine, her whom he had seen to admire, and known to love. 
eo never smiled again, and never forgot The Fairy Watch of At length, wearied with many thoughts, and tired of pacing the nar- 
—_ row limits of his cell, he threw himself upon the low bed, and slept. 

CHAPTER VL. Two forms appeared before his dungeon door, one the gaoler’s, and 
the other a low, thick-set, powerful-looking fellow. This last was 
“Tell me, hast thou sounded him, speaking. 


If he appeal the Duk i alice ? 
ppe e Duke on ancient malice ? “T tell thee, fool ” 


Or worthily, as a good subject should, 
On some known eroynd of treachery in him ?” “ Well, tell a little more civilly, then,” interrupted the gaoler, roughly. 


meadeia Kine Ricuap II. His companion stamped his foct with impatience. ‘Well, then, 

Redeed "i ' re , keeper, I tell thee it is higher authority that demands this, than mine. 

olph on the next morning reathed the Imperial Court, and at the | If thou hast a wife, she will like thee the better for this. If thou hast 

proper time presented himself before'the Emperer. With Charles he | none, it will buy thee one,” and as he spoke, he placed a well-filled purse 
had always been a favorite ; educated under his eye, fighting with appro- | in the other’s hand. 


, a 
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“Well,” quoth the gaoler, ‘ten minutes, you say. I will wait no 
lenger.”” So speaking, he unlocked the door of the count’s cell, and 
looking in, said, “ He sleeps, wake him for yourself.’ The other then 
entered the dungeon, clesing the door carefully behind him. Advancing 
to the side of Rudolph’s bed, he muttered— 

“ Thou wilt wake in another world, if there be one. ’Tis for his 
vengeance partly, and somewhat for mine. I remember the blow with 
your riding-whip, Sir Count, because forsooth I answered your saucy 
mistress too roughly. Dids’t think I had forgotten. No, curse thee!— 
no.” As he spoke, he drew his poniard and made a blow at the heart 
of the sleeping knight. His arm was seized by a grasp of iron, and 
wheeling round, he saw a tall figure behind him. Wrenching his arm 
free, he darted up the steps and from the cell. 

“TI know thee, Carl Wostern,”” muttered the figure, “and will deal 
with thee anon.” 

Awaking Rudolph, he commanded him to follow. 

“Never!” said the young knight, “if you would aid my escape. I 
am falsely charged with treason. To fly were to admit my guilt, or to 
doubt the Emperor’s justice. I will do neither.” 

The figure pushed back the hood from its face, and Rudolph bowed 
low. It was Charles himself. He pressed upon a stone in the wall of 
the cell, and turning it round, discovered one of those hidden passages 
so common in the structures of the feudal time. Into this the count 
followed him. A person stuod near, holding alantern. Charles took it 
from him, and whispered a command. ‘The man bowed and disappeared. 
The Emperor then led the way through many winding passages, until he 
reached his own chamber. 
his cloak, and seating himself, said kindly— 

“Thou art not guilty of this treason to thy master ?”? 

“‘ As God shall judge me, Sire, no.”’ 

“Art touched with the heretical belief that thy father has chosen?” 

“T differ, Sire, from many usages and doctrines of the Roman church.” 

“‘ Rudolph, I have loved thee asa son. I have fought by thy father’s 
side, and by thine. Thou hast saved my life. I gave thee knighthood 


on the field; my own sword I girded to thy side. It is here: take it; | 





and when it is turned against him who gave it, remember P 

“Sire!” cried Rudolph, kneeling, “that shall never be. I may differ 
from you in faith: but never shall my arm be raised against you.” 

“‘T believe thee. And now, farewell; yet stay. Follow me.” Once 
more they proceeded to the cell, and the Emperor bade Rudolph look 
through the bars of the door. He obeyed, and saw the body of a man 
swinging on a gibbet in the prison court-yard. 

“One hour since,” said Charles, “he was thy gaoler. 
his trust.” 


He betrayed 


Again rewurning, he showed a second passage to the knight, and bid- 


ding him follow that, said “ Farewell.”” And they parted. 


Rudolph soon gained the upper air. As he emerged, he saw his own | 


charger, held by his own page, Wilhelm, accompanied by Baltasar and 
his other man-at-arms. 

Greeting them heartily, the Count sprang upon his horse, and the 
cavalcade set off at a gallop. 

They made short stay at their stop 
forest of the Alfenstein. 


ing-places, till they reached the 
To be concluded in our next.) 
—— 

The following simple and touching e 
the American grave-yard, New Orleans: 

POOR CAROLINE, 
Died September 4, 1339, 

Only 23 


taph appears on a tombstone in 


FREDERICK WILKINSON, 
Died March 22, 1841, 
Aged 29 years. 
Poor Frederick, the lot was thine, 
Full soon to follow Caroline. 
Poor Caroline, thy husband sleeps 
Beside thee, and no longer weeps. 
Receive, receive, O, Power Divine, 
Poor Frederick and Caroline. 
——_— 
SometHine or a Jos.—The matter required for the publication of the 
London Times requires the labor of sixty-two compositors (or type setters) 
daily. Forty hands are employed on advertisements alone. 


a 


Setting down the lantern, he threw aside | 
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MR. WITHERING’S CONSUMPTION AND ITS CURE: 
A DOMESTIC EXTRAVAGANZA. 


BY THOS. HOOD. 


Come away, come away, death 
Aud in sad cypress let me be laid ; 
Fly away, fly away, breath ; 
am slain by a fair cruel maid. 
My shroud of white, all stuck with 
Qh, prepare it!—Twevrtu 


Cuap. I. 


“ And who was Mr. Withering ?” 
Mr. Withering, Gentle Reader, was a drysalter of Dowgate-hill. Not 
that he dealt in salt, dry or wet,—or, as you may dream, in dry salt stock- 
fish, ling, and finnin haddies, like the salesmen in Thames-street. The 
commodities in which he trafficked, wholesale, were chiefly drugs, and 
dyewoods, a business whereby he had managed to accumulate a moderate 
fortune. His character was unblemished,—his habits regular and do- 
mestic,—but although advanced in years beyond the middle age, he was 
still a bachelor. 
“‘ And consumptive. Why then according to Dr. Imray’s book, he had 
hair of a light colour, large blue eyes, long eyelashes, white and regular 
teeth, long fingers, with the nails contracted or curved, a slender figure, 
and a fair and blooming countenance.” 
Not exactly, Miss, Mr. Withering was rather dark— 
‘Oh yes—as the doctor says, the tuberculous constitution is net con- 
fined to persons of sanguineous temperaments and fair complexion. It 
also belongs to those of a very different appearance. The subjects of this 
| affection are often of a swarthy and dark complexion, with coarse skin, 
| dark hair, long dark eyelashes, black by be thick upper lip, short fingers, 
broad nails, and a more robust habit of bedy, with duller intellect, and a 
careless or less active disposition.” 
| Nay, that is still not Mr. Withering. To tell the truth, he was not at 
| all like a consumptive subject:—not pigeon-breasted, but broad-chested— 
| not emaciated, but plump as a partridge—not hectic in colour, but as 
healthily ruddy as a redstreak apple—not languid, but as brisk as a bee, 
—in short, a comfortable little gentleman, of the Pickwick class, with 
something quizzical, perhaps, but nothing phtisical in his appearance, 
“Why, then, what was the matter with the man?” 
A decline, Madam. Not the rapid decay of nature, so called, but one 
ot those declines which an unfortunate lover has sometimes to endure from 
the lips of a cruel beauty ; for Mr. Withering, though a steady, plodding 
man of business, in his warehouse or counting-house, was, in his parlour 
or study, a rather romantic and sensitive creature, with a strong turn for 
the sentimental, which had been nourished by his course of reading—chief- 
ly in the poets, and especially such as dealt in Love Elegies, like his fa- 
vourite Hammond. Not to forget Shenstone, whom, in common with 
many readers of his standing, he regarded as a very nightingale of sweet- 
ness and pathos in expressing the tender passion. Nay, he even ventured 
_ occasionally to clothe bis own amatory sentiments in verse, and in sundry 
poems painted his torments by flames and darts, and other instruments of 

"cruelty, eo shockingly, that, but for certain allegorical touches, he might 
have been thought to be describing the ingenious torture of some poor 
white captive by a red Indian squaw. 

But, alas! his poetry, original or borrowed, was of no more avail than 
bis plain prose, against that petrifaction which he addressed as a heart, 
in the bosom of Miss Puckle. He might as well have tried to move all 
Flintshire by a gevlogical essay; or to have picked his way with a tooth- 
pick into a Fossil Saurian. The obdurate lady had a soul above trade, 
and the offer of the drysalter and lover, with his dying materials in either 
line, was met by what is called a flat refusal, though it sounded, rather, 
as if set in a sharp. 

| Now in such cases it is usual for the Rejected One to go into some- 
thing or other, the nature of which depends on the temperament and cir- 

| cumstances of the individual, and I will give you six guesses, Gentle 

| Reader, as to what it was that Mr. Withering went into when he was re- 
fused by Miss Puckle. 

“ Into mourning?” 

No. 

“Into a tantrum?” 

No. 

‘« Into the Serpentine ?”’ 

| No—nor into a Thames, to sleep in peace in Bugsby’s Hole. 
| 


ew, 
IGHT. 





“Into the Army or Navy?” 
No. 
“Into a madhouse?” 
No. 
“Tato a Hermitage ?” 
No—nor into a Monastery. : ; 
The truth is, he opportunely remenibered that his father’s great aunt, 
Dinah, after a disappointment in love, was carried off by Phthisis Palmo- 
nalis; and as the disease is hereditary, he felt, morally as well as physj-’ 
| cally and grammatically, that he must, would, could, should, and ought 
to go like a true Withering, into a Consumption. 


“ And did he, sir?” ’ 
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He did, miss:—~and so resolutely, that he sold off bis business, at a 
sacrifice, and retired, in order to devsis ibe rest of his life to dying for 
Amanda—alias Miss Suse: Packie. And « long job it promised to be, 
for he gloried ia dying very hard, and in pining for her, which of course 
is not to be done in aday. And truly, instead of a lover’s going off, ata 
pop, like Werter, it must be much more satisfactory to a cruel Beauty to 
see her victim, deliberately expiring by inches, like a Dolphin, and dying 
of as many bues,—now crimson with indignation, then looking blue with 
despondence, anon yellow with jaundice, or green with jealousy,—at last 
fading into a melancholy mud-colour, and thence darkening into the black 
tinge of despair and death. 


Cuar. Il. 


“ But did Mr. Withering actually go into a consumption ?”’ 
As certainly, miss, as a passenger steps of his own accord into an om- 
nibus that is going to Gravesend. He had been refused, and bad a strong 
sentimental impression that all the Rejected and Forsaken Martyrs of 
true love were carried off, sooner or later, by the same insidious disease. 
Accordingly his first step was to remove from the too keen air of Penton- 
ville, to the milder climate of Brompton, where he took a small detached 
house, adapted to the state of single unblessedness, to which he was con- 


His establishment consisted but of two female servants; namely, a 
housemaid, and a middle-aged woman, at once cook, housekeeper, and 
nurse, who professedly belonged to a consumptive family, and therefore 
knew what was good or bad, or neither, for all pulmonary complaints. 
Her name was Button. She was tall, large-boned, and hard-featured ; 
with a loud voice, a stern eye, and the decided manner of a military ser- 
geant—a personage adapted, and in fact accustomed to rule much more | 
refractory patients than her master. It did not indeed require much per- | 
suasion to induce him to take to wear “‘flannin next his skin,’’ or woolen 
comforters round his throat and wrists, or even a hareskin on his chest in 
an east wind. He was easily led to adept cork soles and clogs against 
wet, and a great-coat in cold weather—nay, he was even out-talked into 

tting his jaw into one of those hideous contrivances called Respirators. 

jut this was nothing. He was absolutely compelled to give up all ani- 
mal food and fermented liquors—to renounce successively his joint, his 
steak, his chop, his chicken, hig calve’s feet, his drop of brandy, his gin- 
and-water, his glass of wine, his bottled porter, his draught ditto, and his 
ale, down to that bitter pale sort, that he used to call his Bass relief. 
No, he was not even allowed to taste the table-beer. He had promised 
to be consumptive, and Mrs. Button took him at his word. As much light 
ing, sago, arrow-root, tapioca—or gruel—with toast-and-water, buy- 

“water, whey, or apple-tea, as often as he pleased—but as to meat or 
“* stimuluses’”’ she would as soon give him “Alick’s Acid, or Corrosive 
sup, icment,” 

To this dietary dictation, the patient first demurred, but soon submitted. 
Nothing is more fascinating or dangerous to a man just rejected by a fe- 
male, than the show of kindness by another of the sex. It restores him 
to his self-love—nay, to his very self, —reverses the sentence of social ex- 





communieation just pronounced against him, and contradicts the moral 


annihilation implied in the phrase of being “nothing to nobody.” A se- 
cret well known to the sex, and which explains how so many unfortunate 
gentlemen, crossed in love, happen to marry the housemaid, the cook, or 
any kind creature in petticoats—the first Sister of Charity, black, brown, 
or carroty, who cares a cus— 

“Oh!—” 

—a custard for their appetite, or a comforter for their health. Even 
so with Mr. Withering. He had offered himself from the top of his Bru- 
tus to the sole of his shoe to Miss Puckle, who had plumply told him that 
he was not worth having as a gift. And yet, here—in the very depth of 
his humiliation, when he would hardly have ventured to bequeath his re- 
jected body to an anatomical lecturer—here was a female, not merely ca- 


ring for his person in general, but for parts of it in particular—his poor | 
throat and his precious chest, his delicate trachea, bis irritable bronchial 


tubes, and his tender lungs. Nevertheless, no onerous tax was imposed 
on his ratitude; the only return required—and how could he refuse it! 
——was his taking e Temperance, or rather Total Abstinence Piedge for 
his own benefit. So he supped bis semi-solids and swallowed his slops : 
merely remarking on one occasion, after a rather rigoroxs course of bar- 


en ae if his consumption increased he thought he should “ try 
“ And did he?” 


Yes, madam, but very cautiously. That is to say, not bya whole island, | 


but only a bottle at a time. 
Cuar. IIT. 


In the mean time Mr. Withering continued as plump as a partridge, 
and as rosy as a redstreak apple. No symptoms of the imputed disease 
made their appearance. He slept well, ate well of sago, &e., drank weil 
of barley-water and the like, and shook hands with a palm not quite so 
hard and dry as a dead Palm of the Desert. He had neither hectic flusb- 
3 nor shortness.of bieath—nor yet pain in the chest, to which three se- 
veral physicians, in consultation applied their stethoscopes. 

Doctor A.—hearing nothing at all. 

Doctor B.—nothing particular. 

Doctor C.— nothing wrong. 

And Doctor E. distinctly hearing a cad-like voice 
right. 
Mr. Withering, nevertheless, was dying—if not of consumption, of 





proclaiming “ all 
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ennui—the mental weariness of which he mistook for the physical laset- 
tude £0 characteristic of the other disease. In spite, therefore, of the fa- 
culty, he clung to the poetical theory that he was a blighted drysalter, 
withering prematurely on his stem; another victim of unrequited love, 
whom the utmost care could retain but a few short months from hia cold 
grave. A conviction he expressed to posterity in a series of Petrarchian 
sonnets, and in plain prose to his housekeeper, who only insisted the more 
rigidly, on what she called her ‘ regimental rules” for his regimen, with 
tbe appropriate addition of Iceland Moss. A recipe to which he quietly 
submitted, though obstinately rejecting another prescription of provincial 
origin—namely, snails beaten up with milk. In vain ske told him from 


| her own experience in Flanders, that they were reckoned not only nou- 


rishing but relishing by the Belgians, who after chopping them up with 
bread crumbs and sweet herbs, broiled them in the shells, in each of which 
a small hole was made, to enab!e the Flemish epicure to blow out the 
contents. Her master decisive'y set his face against the experiment, al- 
leging plausibly enough, that the operation of snails must be too slow for 
any galloping complaint. 

There was, however, one experiment, of which on his own recommen- 
dation, Mr. Withering resolved to make a trial—change of air of course 
involving change of scene. Accordingly, packing his best suits and afew 
changes of linen in his carpet-bag, he took an inside place in the Hastings 
coach, and was whi:led down ere night, to the favourite Cinque Port. 
And for the first fortnight, thanks to the bracing yet mild air of the place, 
which gave tone to his nerves, without injury to his chest, the result ex- 
ceeded his most sanguine expectations. But alas! he was doomed toe 
relapse, @ revulsion so severe, that, in a more advanced stage of his com- 
plaint, he ought to have “gone out like a snuff.” 

“« What, from wet feet, or a damp bed 1” 

No, madam—but from a promenade, with dry soles, on a bright day in 
June, and in a balmy air that would not have injared a lung of lawm- 


paper. 
Caap. IV. 


Poor Mr. Withering! 

Happy for him had he but walked in any other direction—up to the 
Castle, or down to the beach—had he only bent his steps westward to 
Harlington, or Bexhill, or eastward to Fairlight, or to the Fish ponds— 
but his sentimental bias would carry him toward Lover’s Sea,—and there 
—on the seat itself—he beheld bis lost Amanda, or rather Miss Puckle, 
or still more properly, Mrs. Scrimgeour, who, with her bridegroom, had 
come to spend the honeymoon at green Hastings. The astounded Dry- 
salter stood aghast and agape at the unexpected encounter: but the lady, 
co!d and cutting as the East wind, vouchsafed no sign of recognition. 

The effect of this meeting was a new shock to his system. He felt, at 
the very moment, that he had a hectic flush, hot and cold fits, with palp+ 
tation of the heart,—and his disease set in again with increased severity. 
Yes, he was a doomed man, and might at once betake himself to the last 
resource of the consumptive. 

“Not,” he said, “not that all the ass’s milk in England would ever 
lengthen his years.” 

Impressed with this conviction, and heartily disgusted with Hastings, 
he repacked his carpet-bag, and returned by the first coach to London, 
fully convinced, whatever the pace of the Rocket, or the nature of the 


| road, that he was going very fast, and all down hill. 


Cuap. V. 


It was about ten o’clock at night when Mr. Withering arrived at hie 
| own residence in Brompton; but although there was a light in the parlour, 

a considerable time elapsed before he could obtain admittance. 

At last, after repeated knockings and ringings, the street-door opened, 
| and disclosed Mrs. Button, who welcomed her master with an agitation, 
| which he attributed at once to his unexpected return, and the marked 
change fer the worse, which of course was visible in his face. 

“Yes, you may well be shocked—but here, pay the coachman and shut 
the door, for I’m in a draught. You may well be shocked and alarmed, 
for I’m looking, I know, like death,—but bless me, Mrs. Button, the 
| house smells very savoury!” 

“1t’s the drains as you sniff, sir,” said the Housekeeper ; ‘ they always 
do smell strongish afore rain.” 

“ Yes, we shall have wet weather, I believe—and it may be the draing 
—though I never smelt any thing in my life so like fried beef-steaks and 
| onions!” 

«‘ Why, then, to tell the truth,” said Mrs. Button, “ it is beef and in 
guns; it’s a favourite dish of mine, and as you're forbid animal food, I 
thought I'd jest treat myself, in your absence, so as not to tantalize you 
with the smell.” 

‘Very good, Mrs. Button, and very considerate. Though with your 
lungs, I hardly approve of hot suppers. But there seems to me another 





smel! about the house,—yes—mwst decidedly—the smell of tobacco.” 
« O, that’s the plants!”’ exclaimed the housekeeper—‘the geranums 
that l’vebeen smoking—they were eaten up alive with green animalew 
| luses,”’ - 
| “Humph! said Mr. Withering, who snuffing about like a spaniel, 


at Jast made a point at the housekeeper herself. 

“It’s very odd—very odd indeed—but there is a sort of perfume about 
you, Mis Button—not exscily lavender or Eau de Cologne—but more 
like the smell of liquor.” 

“ Law, sir!” exelaimed the housskeeper, with a ‘tather hysterical 
chuckle, ‘the sharp nose that you have surely! Well, sure enough, the 
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tobacco smoke did make me squeamish, and I sent out for a small 


quantity of arduous spirits just to settle my stomach. But never mind OWRE TRUE A TALE. 
the luggage, sir, 1’ll see to that, while you go up to the drawing-room 
and the sofy, for you do look like death, and that’s the truth.” BY ANS OBJECT. 


And suiting her actions to her words, she tried to hustle her master 
towards the staircase ; but his suspicions were now excited, and making 
a sort of piglike dodge round his driver, he bolted inte the parlor, where 
he beheld a spectacle that fully justified his misgivings. 

‘* Lord! what did he see, sic ?”’ 

Nothing horrible, madam; only a cloth laid for supper, with plates, 
knives, and forks, and tumblers for two. At one end of the table stood 
a foaming, quart put of porter; at the other a black bottle, labelled 
‘Cream of the Valley,” while in the middle was a large dish of smoking | 
hot beefsteaks and onions. For a minute he wondered who was to be 
the second person at the feast, till, guided by a reflection in the looking- 
giass, he turned towards the parlor-doer, behind which, bolt upright and 
motionless as waxwork, he saw a man, as the old song says, 


In the days of our ancestors it was customary for the students at the 
Scotch universities to reside within the buildings of the respective cok 
leges; and a strict submission was enforced to the rules imposed by the 
legal authorities for the management of those institutions and the gui- 
| dance of the young men attending them. 

About the time, however, when the following incident took place a 
growing impatience of tLe rigid manner in which these by-laws were en- 
forced had been for some time apparent; and the officers of the univer 
sity had adopted the injudicious plan of curbing the increasing freedom 
by a vexatious exaction of obedience to the various rules which had be 
come, more especially, the subject of complaint. 

Among a - rendered themselves in a peculiar degree ob- 
noxious to the fiery and unforgivin igh) »w i 

Where nae man should me, great majority of oe rl cca 5 oe ar pepe te 

“‘ Heyday! Mrs. Button, whom have we here ?” of St. Mary’s, whose duty principally consisted in reporting names of 

“If you please, sir,” replied the abashed housekeeper, “it’s only a | those who remained without the gates later than the hour appointed as 
consurptious brother of mine, as is come up to London for physical | that at which all students should be in their respective apartments. 
hte.” Being a man of austere and overbearing disposition, he executed the 

“Humph!” said Mr. Withering, with a significant glance towards | trust reposed in him witha rigor which was extremel galling to the 
the table, ‘and I trast that in the mean time you have advised him to | more advanced students, whose proud Highland blood. could ill brook 
abstain, like your master, from animal food and stimulants.” the control of a base-born Sassenach door-keeper; and who, k 

‘‘ Why yeu see, sir, begging your pardun,’’ stammered Mrs. Button, | that all complaints against such a tyrant would prove fruitless, vente 
“‘there’s diff-rences in constitutions. Some requires more nourishing | their ill-suppressed animosity in all the vatious petty annoyances which 








then others. Besides, there’s two sorts of consumption.” young men are so ready to invent and so apt to put in practice. 
“ Yes, so I see,” retorted Mr. Withering; ‘‘the one preys on your | At the social season of Christmas, when the cold bleak winds make 
vitals, and the other on your victuals.” | young hearts beat only the more warmly, the students, according to their 


Just at this moment a scrap of paper on the carpet attracting his eye, | usual custom, resolved to enjoy themselves in the way most congenial to 
and at the same time catching that of Mrs. Button, and both parties | their habits and circumstanees, and even the surly janitor became less 
making an attempt together to pick it up, their heads came into violent | gruff than usual. In tha midst of the overflowing frolic and happiness 
collision. of the season, however, something occurred to rouse the smothered 

“It’s only the last week’s butcher’s bill,” said the Housekeeper, | hatred against him, and a plan was soon devised to heighten the general 
rubbing her forehead. sport at the expense of the ungracious individual. 

“ ] see it is,” said the master, rubbing the top of his head with one During the evening of Hogmanay, a night on which the professors 
hand, whilst with the bill in the other, he ran through the items, from | were accustomed to meet and welcome in the coming year in he 
beef to veal, and from veal to mutton, boggling especially at the joints | of themselves and families, the students prepared their annnal fete on 

‘Why, zounds! ma’am, your legs run very large!” the occasion; but it was evident, from the twinkle of their eyes, that 

“ My legs, sir?” some fun more racy than usual was in contemplation, and the keen watch 





“ Well, then, mine, as I pay for them. Here’s one, I see, of eleven | kept over every transient loiterer bespoke the resolution to keep the 
pounds, and another of ten and a half. I really think my two legs, cold | secret as close as possible. 
one day and hashed the next, might have dined you through the week, The evening at last closed in, and the noisy rioting and play which 
without four pounds of my chops!” had continued during the day became more and more confined to the in- 
“Your chops, sir?” terior of the buildings, particularly to the refreshnient ball and the rooms 
“Yes, my chops, woman,—and if [ had not drupped in, you and your | adjoining, in which dancing, speech-making, and huzzaing, seemed each 
consumptive bruther there would be supping on my steaks. You would | at times to obtain the mastery. 
eat me up alive!” Fond of a “glass,” it required but little persuasion to prevail on the 
“ You forget, sir,” muttered the Housekeeper, “there’s a nousemaid.” | janitor to become a partaker in the festivities which were being carried 
‘« Forget the devil!” bellowed Mr. Withering, fairly driven beyond | on, and the seducing “glass” in a short time seemed to thaw the usual 
his patience, and out of his temper, by different provocatives; fur all | coldness of his nature. Little art was afterwards required to induce 
this time the fried beef and onions,—one of the most savoury of disbes, | him to retire into an adjoining apartment, where he found himself in- 
—had heen steaming under his nose, suggesting rather annoying compa- | stantly handcuffed and a prisoner. Surprised at the appearance of the 
risons between the fare before him and his own diet. room fitted up as a court of justice, the bench filled by two of the senior 
““ Yes, here have I been starving these two months on spoon victuals | students robed as judges, while others dressed in gowns and wigs were 
and slops, while my servants, my precious servants,—confound them! | ready to officiate as counsel, the janitor hesitated to advance, till the 
were feasting on the fat of the land! Yes, you, women !—you--with | good-humor engendered by the éreat be had received from them induced 
your favorite dishes, my fried steaks and my boiled legs, and my broiled | Lim to join in the ceremony and act the part which was imposed on him 
chops, but forbidding me—me, your master,—to dine even on my own in the play intended to be performed. Silence having been obtained, and 
kidneys, or on my own sweetbread! But if I'll be consumptive any | the authority for holding the mock court proclaimed, it was fenced” in 
longer I'll be ye the usual manner; counsel also having been appointed for the prisoner, 
This last word of the sentence, innocent or profane, was lost in the | and all the other ceremonies conducted in legal form, the officers placed 
loud slam of the street-door—for Mrs. Button’s consumptive brother, | the janitor in the panel’s seat, and a jury was chosen and sworn in. The 
disliking the turn of affairs, had quietly stolen out of the parlor, and | officiating advocate-depute then read the indictment, stating that, “where- 
made his escape from the house, as by the laws of this and every other well-governed realm, t 
“ And did Mr. Withering observe his vow ?” and oppression are crimes worthy of Leing visited with all due severity, 
“ Most religiously, madam. Indeed, after dismissing Mrs. Button | and are punishable by death or otherwise, &e., yet true it is and of 
with her “ regimental rules,” he went rather to the opposite extreme, | ty that John Downie, panel at the bar, did, upon the tenth day of the 
and dined and supped so heartily on his legs and shoulders, his breast | mosth of November last past, &c., maliciously commit the said crimeq 
and ribs, his loins, his heart and liver, and his calf’s head, and moreover | of tyranny and oppression, whereby you have rendered yourself liable ta 
washed them down so freely with wine, beer, and strong waters, that | be tried by a jury of your peers and countrymen,” &c. He concluded 
there was far more danger of his going out with an Apoplexy than of his | the paper by asking, “How say you, John Downie, guilty or not guilty? 
going into a Consumption. ‘Not guilty, my lord,” replied the prisoner, and the trial proceeded wm 
vsseaniiiaapasien der the customary forms. 
| After the examination of the witnesses, a powerful speech from thf 
Importast To Bacuetors.—The London Despatch, in reply to a | prisoner's counsel, and a reply from the public prosecutor, the younge 
jrdge summed up the evidence, and the jury retired to consult upon theig 
“ A bachel er la lady as “ Madam” if | Yetdiet. After an absence of five minutes they re-entered the court, and 
vachelor (Birmingham) may addrossa lady ss “‘ Mac am ; if by their foreman returned an unanimous verdict of “Guilty!” whieh was 
however, he claim an acquaintance with her, he may enjoy the terms received by the audience with a buzz of applause. 
“ dear madam ;”" and should there be a little bit of tender a tachment, The senior judge then spoke; and after severely reproving the audience 
“* Bly very dear Madam : roe aie af ng lovayend eolntivetange for such an uncharitable display of unchristian feeling towards the de 
of affection be evinced, something like the endearing — of * | dear girl luded person who stood at the bar, proceeded to pass sentence opon him 
—~ be used. Always use “dear girl when ween pan ——. S| with all gravity and sobriety of demeanor ; pointing out the heniousness 
On thirty, tor at that age women like to be thought young. hea & of his crimes, he besought him to repent of his sins to that Being who 
— head “4 ears im a woe vr aco eine = or | alone knows who is sincere, and to trust for oe to poe 
redicament, the more extragaven © terms U*+ Oo 3 i ‘ nag ‘ : 
ie more will his suit be chanel. Remember, a! ways address a woman which alone can wash wut transgressions: and seem es oes 
over thirty as ‘‘ my dearest girl,’’ or ‘“ charming gir.” *In Scotland the courts of justice are opened, or fenced, by prayer. 








correspondent, has the following grave advice to bachelors :-— 
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the black cap and ordaining “him to be carried from the bar to the 
lace of execution, and there, having his eyes blindfolded, to suffer death 
having his head severed from his body by the blow or blows of an 
axe. This I pronounce as doom, and may the Lord have mercy on your 
soul !”” 

The prisoner was thereupon delivered over to the sheriff, and by him 
conducted into another roem hung round with the red gowns of the stu- 
dents, and at the upper end of which stood a block, surrounded and sprink- 
led over with saw-dust, near which stood an appropriate executioner, 
armed with a new and bright axe. The door was afterwards locked. 

Hitherto the good-humor of the janitor had not failed him; but sundry 
misgivings which at moments had passed across his biain now rushed 
into his mind at once, and convinced him that these sons of fierce and 
lawless chiefs actually intended to sacrifice him to their ill-concealed 
hatred and revenge. Remonstrance was followed by threats, and threats 
were succeeded by rage, but all were equa!ly unavailing; the handcuffs 
rendered him powerless, and the goaler and his assistants firmly restrain- 
ed his attempts to liberate himself. Impotent rage at last gave place 
to craven fear, and promises, prayers, and entreaties, were poured out by 
the unhappy man in all the agony of anticipated death. 
were allowed him to make his peace with Heaven, and a priest approach- 
ed to offer him the consolation of religion. In vain did the ill-fated man 
appeal! to his ghostly comforter,—in vain beseeched him to put an end to 
such a gloomy play. He was calmly advised to use his short time in 
applying for mercy where it could be granted, and not waste the few 
moments of his life which remained in fruitless appeals to his fellow- 


Fiye minutes | 





men. The allowed period at length elapsed, and the doomed man was | 


blindfolded, and laid upon the block ; his neck was bared, and the pre- 
concerted signal (the word Death) was followed by the sudden descent 
of—a wet towel across the prisoner's neck, and a simultaneous burst 
of laughter from all the assembled crowd. 

The janitor moved not; they touched him,—he spoke not; he lay an 
unsouled clod! Eye met eye, and faces paled with fear, 


“There was silence deep as death, 
And the boldest held his breath 
For a time!” 


The medical students attempted by every means in their power to re- 
call the suspended animation; tut the spirit had already passed that 
bourn from whence no traveller returns, and his existence was recorded 
“‘among the things which were !”’ 

Consternation and alarm filled the minds cf the students. They were 
addressed by the one who had acted as senior judge, who referring co 


the melancholy catastrophe which had so unexpectedly taken place, sug- | 
gested that as all were equally concerned in designing and approving of | 
the scheme, it would,be both unjust and cowardly to suffer those who | 


had acted the more conspicuous parts solely to become liable to the of- 
fended laws of their country; and that, as there had been no witnesses 
except themselves to any part of the transaction, he proposed that al! 
should be bound by a solemn oath to the most inviolable secrecy, and 
‘that they should adopt the most effectual plan to get rid of every thing 
which could in the smallest degree implicate them in the unforseen 
tragedy. Such an appeal had its intended effect on generous young men 
bewildered by the awful situation in which they were placed. A solemn 
oath was individualy taken, and a consultation held on the manner in 
which the body was to be disposed of. With celerity and in silence, 
every vestige of the court and execution was removed ; the doors were 
loched, and the keys placed in the hands of the corpse, which was laid 
on its face in the piazza of the college, in the direction of his own house, 
and within sight of some of the apartments of the students, who remain. 
ed in a state of watchfulness till daylight. 

Long, dreary, and restless was that night in the college of St. Mary, 
and the young year dawned on many a troubled brow. In the morning 
the body was found, the professors informed, the town was alarmed, 
and the students immediately suspected. Examinations were made by 
the professors, and precognitions taken by the public prosecutor. Rumor 
breathed a whisper of a trick to be played on Downie, and some students 
were taken into custody on suspicion of being implicated; yet nothing 
could be brought home to any one. Faithfully they stood, “shoulder to 
shoulder,” and none could inform against them. 

That the man had been by some means killed by the students was the 
firm belief of every inhabitant in the place; but how, or by what means 
awas to all a mystery. Poison was generally pointed to as being the 
most certain and least apparent means of having accomplished the ob- 
ject; but, from examination, no trace of any such could be found, although 
the lower class of inhabitants broadly and stoutly affirmed that the medi- 
cal men employed were unwilling to declare their opinion, lest some of 
their own friends should be proved to have been actors in the sudden 
tragedy. Nor was it unasserted that the sudden death of Downie was a 
cool and deliberate murder planned and completed by the angry and vin- 
dictive Highlanders; the subsequent proceedings certainly gave great 
esuntenance to this conjecture. 


The corpse was removed to the chapel of the college early on the ful- 


jury, and the executioner. 5 
judge to undergo the experiment, or to come under the same roof with 





’ 
towards evening that the professors considered it absolutely necessary 
for the preservation of the peace, to declare that, during the next day, 
the catalogue of the students siould be produced, and each, on the call- 
ing of his name, should advance, and Jay bis hand upon the body. The 
remnants of gross superstition were as yet so warped around the early 
education of the natives of the wild moors and glens of the Highlands, 
that it can excite but little surprise if several of the students felt far from 
comfortable at the thought of such an experiment; while others per- 
fectly convinced of the futility of the test, offered to be the first to go through 
the ceremony; and in order to convince those who felt any deubt on the 
subject, volunteered to approach and touch the bedy early on the follow- 
ing morning. Among those who thus came forward were the student 
who acted as senior judge, two or three of the counsel, several of the 
No argument could prevail on the younger 
the dead man. Morning came, and the students took the earliest un- 
suspected opportunity of approaching the corpse, and each in some way 
touching the uncovered skin, but no sympton of recognition was display- 
ed by the inanimate mass; the icy chill of death had frozen up the blood 
in too secure a bond to permit of its coursing through or from the veins; 
and the most guilty actors rejoined their companions, unaccused, and 
able to urge their example as a proof of the inutility of the test. 

At twelve o’clock, the students met in the public hall of the college, 
and proceeded to the chapel, where the ceremony was to take place. 
The solemn ordeal which they were about to pass through in the pre- 
sence of the professors, robed and seated in formal stete, and of the 
populace stationed around the lower end of the chapel, excited by evil 
pass‘ons, and muttering curses, ‘‘not loud but deep,” produced effects 
on the students as varied as their natures. The quickened breathing and 
restless eye of one betrayed at least the wish that the scene was well 
over; while the half-shut eye of his neighbor, glancing from beneath the 
bushy eyebrow, bespoke the latent humor with which its possessor re- 
garded the expression of the feelings and passions of those around bim. 

Apprehension and suspicion created an oppressive silence, as the first 
on the list, a medical student, on his name being called, advanced to the 
middle of the chapel. Every eye was fixed upon him as he calmly and 
fearlessly laid his hand upon the cold clammy brow of the corpse. A 
murmur of satisfaction rose from the populace, while a load seemed lift- 
ed off the minds of several of the students, as he returned to his seat UD- 
polluted by the accusing blood of the pallid corp:e. 
followed, and still the gory stream refused to flow. The ninth was he 
who had been the younger judge. He sprang from his seat on his name 
being pronounced, and staggered fowards to the dreaded spot. Slowly 
he lifted his trembling arm and laid his hand upon the senseless mass. 
He moved one step and fell extended on the floor. He was lifted up 
and carried to the air, and from thence to his lodgings, still in a state of 
insensibility. After a short delay, the ceremony proceeded, and was con- 
cluded without further interruption. 

Disappointed in their expectations of the body accusing its murderers, 
yet satisfied that it must have been the students, the rabble vented their 
spleen against the young man who had fainted, vociferating loudly for 


Another and another 


| his instant committal into cystody; and it was only at a late hour, and 


on the solemn assurance of the professors that they would take the ne- 
cessary steps on the following day for his re examination, and, if neces- 
sary, consign him to prison, that the exasperated inhabitants retired to 
their homes. 

The ill feeling which in general existed between the inhabitants and 
students had not been diminished by these occurrences, and the more 
daring and fearless of the latter resolved to proeeed a step further than 


| they had hitherto done, and shew the townsmen that they held their 


threats of revenge at contemptuous defiarce. 

The day following had been appointed for the funeral, and the bedy 
remained in the chapel, watched during the night by three of the nearest 
male relatives of the deceased in the adjoining sacristy. The night was 
dark and lowering, and the door of the chapel was locked inside as the 
watchers commenced their wearisome vigil. At intervals of abort an 
hour one or other of them walked across the chapel to see that all was 
safe; but no sound disturbed the dreariness except an occasional howl 
of the wind or a moan of the leafless trees at the back of the chapel. 
Favored by the warmth of the fire, and by the hearty supper the watchers 
had been provided with, sleep at last usurped its natural power, and the 
three became wrapped in sound repose. On awaking towards morning, 
they proceeded to the chapel, and found al! apparently in its former state. 
The pal! covered the coffin and the door was shut. In fact, the keys 
were in their own possession, and it was only on attempting to open the 
lock some hours afterwards that they found it damaged, and the door 
only kept closed ty a small nail and piece of string. Suspicion was 
roused; the coffin was found to have been removed, and a long box sub- 
stituted in its place, carefully covered with the velvet pall. 

Snow had fallen thici1y and heavily during the early morning, and no 


footmarks could be detected near the door. 


lowing morning, and was visited during the day by great numbers of the 


inhabitants of the town and neighborhood, many of whom insisted that 
the students should undergo an ordeal at that time considered infallible 
in its effects, namely, that on the murderer touching, or even approach 
ing, the body of the murdered man, the blood would spring afresh from 
every wound, or even from the mouth and nostrils, if no external wounds 


were apparent. So clamorous had the public become on this subject | 


The excitement in the town was increased tenfold. The professors of 
the college and the magistracy of the town entered zealously and spirit- 
edly in a thorough examination of every one in the smallest degree like- 
ly to throw any light on these occurrences; yet their utmost exertions 
were fruidiess The student who had fainted on the preceding day was 
missing, and the only tidings that could be procured of him were that he 
had on the previous evening been called to the door by his cousin, and 
neither of them had since been seen 


The only other glimmer of information tbat could be procured was 
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from a female, who, having had occasion to be abroad a little after mid- 
night, was found on the street next morning in a state of insanity raving 
about “devils” and “the dead face munching to the hellish lights.” 

The cenelusion of the session dismissed the students to their several 
destinations, but the mystery still continued unsulved. 

By judicious treatment the woman, in the course of the summer slow- 
ly regained her reasoning powers, and was able at intervals to state that 


——_—— 








being on her way home from visiting a sick bed in the middle of the | 
night above mentioned, she suddenly found herself surrounded by people | 


moving along in silence, and apparently carrying something heavy. A 
thick cloth was thrown over her head and her hands tied behind her 
back. A handkerchief having heen tied firmly over her mouth, the 
cloth was then removed, and she was forced to proceed along with the 
others to a hollow ground about half a mile beyond the town. where the 
whole party halted. 
heard the sound of spades striking against earth and stones (although, 
owing to the darkness of the night, she could perceive nothing,) she was 
removed in the same speechless silence which had all along been main- 
tained to a small mound of soft earth. A large bluish flame appeared 


at a small distance from her, which was immediately followed by about | 


a dozen others, some of which were yellow. By the faint light of them 
she perceived a number of people around the place, of whom several 
were not so tall as herself, but all were habited in long robes of black or 
white, while the faces of the whole were carefully covered up with black 
crape or gauze, through which she occasionally perceived their eyes 
gleaming in the light. A movement took place at her side, and a large 
box was laid at her feet. It was a coffin. The lid was unfastened and 
was quietly removed. A dead body lay before her, decked out in all the 
habiliments of the tomb. She knew the face well; it was Downie’s. 
After standing for a short time with his hands raised above the body, one 
person seated himself with a paper in bis hand on one side of the coffin, 
while she was placed at its head. The other individuals came forward 
one by one, and taking hold of the right hand of the dead man with one 
hand, placed his other hand on his own breast, and bowing his head to 
her slowly passed on to make way for another. After all, apparently, 
had advanced, the chief actor pointed with his finger to one part of the 
list, and another was led forward supported en each side. He seemed 
unconscious of what was taking place, but went through the same form 
as the others. The lights were then fastened to the sides of the open 
coffin and lowered along with it into a hole. She was forcibly held over 
the edge, and as her brain reeled with terror, the lights, varying their 
colors to greens of every hue, danced around the grinning countenance of 
the corpse. The word “Ready’’ fell with a piercing clang upon her ear 
one rumbling crash, loud as the thunder, followed, the lights were 
smothered, and—she knew no more. 


——— 


Jenny axD THE Watcu.—lIn some of the country parts of Scotland, 
& custom prevails of young men giving their watches in trust to young 
women for whom they have declared their attachment. The watch is 
kept and carried in the bosom of the fair one, until the anxious couple 
are united in the bonds of wedlock, when, as a matter of course, the 
pledge of sincerity is delivered up to its original owner. This is imagin- 
ed by the country lasses to be an infinitely better plan for securing the 
fidelity of a sweetheart, than that of breaking a sixpence. A watch isa 
valuable and highly prized article. It is worth at least a couple of 
pounds; and the loss of that sum by an individual in a humble condition 
of life, is a very serious matter. Still, we believe, there are cases in which 
the proposed match is broken off, and the watch abandoned forever— 
though doubtless this is only in cases of great fickleness, or when weighty 
reasons for desertion intervene. 

The following laughable incident regarding a watch so entrusted, oc- 
curred a few years ago, Jenny Symington, a well favored sprightly girl, 
in a certain farmhouse in Galloway, had been intrusted with the watch 
of her sweetheart, Tam Halliday, a neighboring shepherd, and which 
she carried with most scrupulous care in her bosom; but even the most 
carefully kept articles will sometimes disappear in spite of all the pre- 
cautiona considered necessary to preserve them. Jenny, be it known, 
was esteemed a first rate hand at preparing potatoes for the family su 
per—none could excel her in serving them u ten and mashed in 
the most tempting style. On one occasion, in t, when the kitchen 
was crowded with a number of shearers waiting for their evening meal, 
and while Jenny was busy beating a meas of potatoes, what did the un- 
lucky watch do, but drop from her bosom, chain, seals, and all, into the 
pot among the potatoes! Jenny's head being turned away at the mo- 
ment, she knew nothing of the disaster, and therefore continued to beat 
on and vn at her task. She certainly was a little surprised when she 
felt there was still a hard potato to beat, notwithstanding her previous 
diligence ; but thinking nothing of it, she continued to beat, occasionally 
giving the hard potato, alias the watch—a hard thump with the end of 
the beetle. At length she thought she had fairly completed the business, 
and so infusing a large jar of sweet milk into the mess, she stirred all 
together, and placed the vessel ready for the attack of the hungry on- 
lookers. 

Behold, then, the pot—a round gawsy tripod—planted in the middle 
of the floor. A circle was formed round it in a trice, and horn for horn 
the shearers began to stretch and strive. Many mouthf.'s bad not been 
taker, before certain queer looks began to be manifested. ‘‘Deil’s in the 
taties,”"—says one,—“I think they've got banes in them.” “Banes ” 
says another, “they’re the funniest baues ever I saw; they’re made o 


After some considerable delay, during which she’ 
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| the potatoes; so the good wife bad nothing for it but to order 
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broken glass and pieces o’ brass; I'll sup nae mair o’ them.” With 
that, another preduced a silver watch case, all battered and useless, from 
his capacious horn spoon, and a universal strike among the suppers im- 
mediately ensued. It was clear that a watch had heen beaten up with 

dis- 
graced pot out of the way, and to place a basket of oatmeal cakes and 
milk in its place, 

What were poor Jenny's feelings during the strange denovement? On 
the first appearance of the fragments of the watch, she slipped her hand 
to her bosom, and soon found how matters stood. She had the fortitude 
however, to show no symptons of surprise; and although every one was 
wondering where the broken watch had come from, she did not disclose: 
her knowledge of how it had found its way inthe pot. As it had belong 
ed to no one in the house, the materials were not identified; and as 
Jenny was @ young woman of great prudence and modesty, and had 
never shown any one that she had a watch in her possession, no one 
teased her about it. In a short time the noise of the circumstance died 
away, but not till it had gone over the neighborhood that the family had 
found a watch in the potato pot; and, among others, it came to the ears: 
of the owner, Tam Halliday, who was highly pleased with the conduct 
of his beloved Jenny ;—for he thought that if she had cried or sobbed, 
and told to whom the watch belonged, it would have br t ridicule on 
them both. Tam was, in short, delighted with the way matter had ~ 
been managed, and he thought the watch was well lost, though it had 
been ten times the value. 

_ Whatever Tam’s ideas were on the subject, Jenny felt conscious that 
it was her duty to replace the wateh. Accordingly, next time she met her 
lover, she allowed no time to elapse before she thus addressed hint:— 
“Now, Tam, ye ken very well how I have demolished your good silver 
watch, but it is needless to regret what cannot be helped. I shall pay 
you for it, every farthing. The one half I will give you when I get my 
half year’s wages at Matilmas, and the other half soon, as my brother is 
awn me three pounds, which he has promised to pay me afore the next 
Fastern’s e’en fair.” “My dear Jenny,” said the young man, taking her 
kindly by the hand, “I beg you will say nothing about that ridiculous 
affair. {do not care a farthing for the loss of the watch; mair by token 
I have gotten a rise in my wages frae the new laird ; for I maun tell ye 
I’m now appointed chief herd in the Ca’s Hope. However, to take any 
payment from you, to rob you of your hard won penny fee, would be dis- 
graceful. No, no, I will take none of your wages ; but there is one 

I will take, if you are willing, and which, I hope, will make us 
happy for life."’ ‘And what may that be, Tam, new that ye’re turned’ 
a grand head shepherd ?” “I will take,” said he, “yourself; but mind 
Ido not ask you as a recompense for a paltry watch; no, in my eyes 
your worth is beyond all estimation. If you wilt agree to be mine, let it 
be done freely; but whether you are willing to marry me or not, from. 
this time henceforth the watch is never more to be spoken of.” 

What followed may be easily imagined. Tam and Jenny were mar- 
ried as soon as the plenishing for the cottage at the Ca’s Hope could be 
prepared ; and at the wedding, the story of the watch and the potato pot 
was made the topic of much hearty mirth among the assembled company. 
The last time we visited Jenny’s cottage, we reminded her of the trans- 
action ‘Houts,” said she, “that’s an auld story now; the laird has 
been sae weel pleased wi’ the gudeman, that he has gien him a 
o’ that eight day clock there; it cost eight pounds in Janie Lockie’s, at 
the east port o’ Dumfries, and there’t ne the like in all the parish.” 

—————— 

Reat Kentucny.—The Baltimore Sun tells the following —A 
worthy youth from old Kentuck, who put up last week, during a visit to 
Baltimore, with mine hosts of the Fountain House, Dix and Fogg, 
having risen at daylight, and taken a stroll throughout half the city, to- 
see the early fashions, and watch the manners living as they rise, retur- 
ned at what he eee “bout breakfast time.” He was, however, 
doomed to find himself too early for the hotel ordinary, and with « terri- 
ble appetite that looked out of his eyes annihilation to all edible creatures,. 


he roamed about the vacant apartments seeking what he devour_ 
At length spying the tremendous gong, that toesin of the soul, 
which had arrested his attention on the evening when sum- 
moning the boarders to supper, and encountering one of the colored 
servants, at the same moment he caught him by the arm with the saluta- 
aie 

“1 sa a 


“ Well, sir?’ 
“ When are you goin’ to ring that ’ere thunderin’ pan o’ yourn, eh ?’” 
— 


ELoquesce.—The following is an extract from an oration of a gentle 
man in Missouri, delivered on the glorious Fourth of July. 
Fellow Citizens:—Shouts of victory comes op from the 


marshes, the cry of freedom deafens the voice 

sings aloud for joy ! 

"On this Gules occasion I have not word to express the sentiments of 
my mind, when I think of the great doings of our posteriors, how 
licked the British, and my father born, and my mother warn’t courted 
and the country was freed from British slavery by the glorious arms of 
Thomas Jefferson and General Jackson. On this day I call upon you to 
gird on your swords and beat our spears into plough shares and cry aloud: 
and spare not. On this day let the cannons roar aloud, let the flags be 
wafted on high, let the gleaming of your swords flash in the rays of the 
sun, let the trumpet aa forth its blasting strains, and let the gentleman 
who borrowed my umbrella bring it back again as soon as possible! 


§ 
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HOME LITERATURE. 


Whatever the people of this Country have been fairly shamed 
or driven into doing for themselves, that have they always 
done well. Whatever they have undertaken seriously, at any 
time, under any circumstances—that also they have done well : 
80 well as to astonish everybody that knew them. 

They began with planting men, women and children—fish- 
ing—fighting—persecuting—praying—and putting their neigh- 
bors to bed with a shovel. They got into a war, East, West, 
North and South ; fell to manufacturing creeds, platforms of 
faith, social systems and churches ; and went on, step by step, 
till they turned out for home consumption, governments, hob- 
nails, hats, shoes, patriots, orators and political writers, as good 
as the best—on some accounts indeed, the very best in the 
world. 

Then, being hard-pushed, they betook themselves to ship- 
building—rebellion—war—fighting upon sea and land, with the 
most powerful nation of all the earth—negotiation—lawgiving 
—constitution making—and bragging ; and went ahead of 
everything in the Heavens above, in the earth beneath, or in 
waters under the earth ; as everybody here is willing to ack- 
nowledge. 

Their ships, from the first—merchant and packet ships we 
mean of course, for the national ships have run themselves all 
out—have always been swifter sailers, better carriers, handsom- 
er, and safer ; and have been sailed from the beginning, with 
amaller crews, by one-fifth, than the lowest averages of Europe. 

So with war. We plunged into both unprepared; and in- 
to the first, our Revolutionary war, with so little foresight, 
heedfulness and common sense—and with so little regard for 
probabilities—for possibilities we might say—as to have only 
sixty thousand dollars in the military chest (soon afterwards re- 
duced to four thousand !) ata time when twenty thousand were 
wanted as a loan by Massachusetts to enable her to forward a 
quota of three regintents to New York ; with so little care and 
foresight indeed as to have a large part of the time ofthe Com- 
mander-in-Chief employed in auditing accounts—and in ascer- 
taining, for himself, and for the ‘ Satisfaction of Congress,’ 
facts of a piece with the following—namely, that all the surgi- 
cal instruments in the army for the use of fifteen regiments 
(and these were private property, belonging to the fifteen Sur- 
geon’s and fifteen Surgeons’ mates,) were six sets for amputa- 
tion; two for trepanning; fifteen cases for the pocket ; seventy 
five crooked and six straight needles ; four incision knives, and 
three pair of forceps for extracting balls!—and that such was the 
scarcity of common writing-paper, as to make the following order 
necessary—* Each Brigadier, with the Colonel and Commanding 
Officer of the several regiments in his Brigade, are to meet, and 
estimate the quantity of paper absolutely necessary lo serve a re- 
giment for returns and other public uses for a month ;” after 

which, a formal report having been made, the Quarter-Master- 
General, was directed “ to furnish each regiment with twelve 
quires per month, in the following proportions, viz.—One to the 
Commanding-Officer ; one to each company—the remaining two 
quires to be kept by the Colonel as a reserve Sor special occasion ! 
While, such was the state of discipline among our militia, that 
although the British were mustering their fleets and armies, in 
the immediate neighborhood of Washington—the sentries of 
the American army were accustomed to sitting on their posts ; 
furloughs were sold (to be had through the Surgeons) for a 





shilling a piece, and even for sixpence in one case, for which a 

Surgeon was drummed out of the army, and glad to get off 80. 

An officer assumes the badge of superior rank, and is tried by 

a Court-martial, who are of opinion that “ he should be conté- 
nued by his Colonel to make himself acquainted with his duty ;” 
the Connecticut light-horse go home in a huff—partly because 
the Commander-in-Chief, cannot afford hay for their horses; 
and partly because they don’t like being abroad nights ; and a 
gentleman, by the name of M‘Pherson, puts in a claim to the 
office of Commander-in-Chief, upon the ground of a promise 
from Rutledge, Hopkius and Randolph—upon which claim, the 
American Congress deliberate with profound solemnity—and 
resolve, inasmuch as one of the parties referred to had no re- 
collection of such a promise, that the “ application and request 
of one M:Pherson is unreasonable !” : 

And yet—mark you well—notwithstanding el these mighty 
drawbacks, disadvantages, oversights, and diseouragements, 
we join battle, at the first blast of the trumpet, with the best 
appointed legions upon the face of the earth—far more numer- 
ous than ourselves—and armed to the teeth—and lick them 
right and left, almost every time they fall in our way for a pe- 
riod of eight years. 2 

And so with speechifying—law-making—negociations—the 
wars with France and Tripoli—cotton weaving—the second 
war with Great Britain—Steamboats—and bragging. No mat- 
ter under what disadvantages we begin—the more the better— 
the more hopeless our chance, and the more heedless and head- 
long we are, the more certainly have we always triumphed. 

And why should it not be so witha Home Literature? Let 
ussee. Our authors have to work for nothing and find them- 
selves—not always to be sure; but generally speaking. And 
even where they flourish, it is not so much because they, the 

| very few, deserve to flourish, while a great multitude of their 
brethren are starving, as because they have betaken themselves 
to compilation, rather than to authorship, like Mr. Goodrich of 
Boston, or the Rev. Mr. Griswold—the getter up of what 
is called the American poets, or something of the sort—or be- 
cause they have run to stories for children and picture-books. 

If discouragement be needed therefore, to provoke or shame 
our people into manufacturing a home literature for themselves 
they have it. And who are to blame ? not the publishers—no! 
—for, if they could make more money, or even as much, we 
verily believe they would rather bring out an American book 
than an English book, and perhaps take as much pride in pub- 
lishing for an American, as for an English author. 

But they cannot,—in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out 
of a thousand, it were a bad bargain for an American publisher 
to take the gift of an American Copyright—And why ? Is it 
indeed and in truth, because our American authors are so de- 
plorably wretched, or so miserably inferior to the British ? No 
—Nothing of the sort—for we can match their best writers, in 
every department of Literature, in prose or poetry, man by man, 
and woman by woman: But simply because our publishers 
can have the best works of the best writers of the Old World, 
for nothing. Why then should they pay others, even their 
own countrymen? How could they do so, and hope to outlive 
the public indignation a single twelvemonth ? or to escape the 
insane hospital, or the poor-house ? 

A British work of established reputation—favorably reviewed 

| there—a most important circumstance, by the way: A British 
author—who is paid by the British reader, not by us—and at a 





price which would overwhelm our most prosperous authors 
with amazement—(a story in three vols. that sells in England 
for 31s. 6d. sterling—equal to $7 50 cents, being sold here at a 
price varying from sixpence to tenpence sterling)—comes to 
this country in type, revised and corrected. Were such a work 
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placed side by side with a native manuscript of equal worth— 
each being offered to the American publisher for nothing, 
Which would he take 2? Which could he best afford to take— 
and which, if he were not a fool, would he take ? 

The printed one of course—he could republish it, in a twen- 
ueth part of the time, and at two thirds the cost. Here would 
be no puzzling through a bad manuscript—nor fretting over un- | 
itelligible corrections. He would sell ten, perhaps twenty | 
times the number of copies, if it were what we have supposed, 
a work of established reputation, by a British author, that he 
would be able to work off, were it by anew, untried American 
author—supposing it to be of equal value in every other view. 

Well then—the American publishers are notto blame. And 
if they arenot—who are ? We answer—the American People 
—the fathers and mothers of the land—not the sonsand daugh- 
ters of the land, for they don’t know enough—but the fathers 
and mothers ; and they ought to be ashamed of themselves. 

Talk about British law—and about our subjection to British 
law ! what is all that—however true it may be, and it is true 
that we are governed to this hour by the Judgesof Westminster 
Hall—what is all that, in comparison with the power of British 
fashion ? 

They who make the books of a people—make their opinions. 
No man in his senses would think of denying this proposition. 
But who make the books for our people? British authors, di- 
rectly or indirectly, almost always. 

And what are the consequences ? British opinions—British 
prejudices—and British fashions all over the land! As the | 
great body of the British think of all the rest of the world, so do 
we—God help us! As they think of themselves, when they | 
do not compare themselves with us,—just so do we think of 
them. 

Suppose we had the making of books for the British empire 
—how long would it hold together? How soon would the Peo- 
ple betake themselves to Lynch-law—President-making—repu- 
diation— Universal Suffrage—early dinners—and long speeches ? 
Within a dozen years at furthest. 

And why have we our palaces, our watering places, our 
country houses—our late dinners—our morning calls, just when 
everybody in a country like ours may be supposed most busy ? 
—our liveries and our equipages—our Honors, our Honorables, 
and Excellencies and Squires—our prize-fighting—our horse- 
racing—our assaults upon little children—our elopements—and 
our cases of crim. con.—our stock jobbing—our house breaking— 
and all that ? Simply because British authors are allowed to do 
our thinking—to set the fashions for us at second hand—acting 
as reporters to the nobility and gentry, for the run of the kitchen 
—ora peep atthe hounds, the pictures, the company, or the 
children at play. 

Our authors are a militia—a native militia: And whatever 
else they may be, that alone should be enough to secure them a 
perpetual preferance over strangers and foreigners. If our in- 
stitutions—habits—usages and acts are to be defended, who are 
they best fitted for the work, and most likely to enter upon it 
as our Fathers did—without preparation to be sure—but with 
a will—a headlong, irresistibleness of will, which nothing on 
earth can hope to withstand—natives or strangers ? Hurrah 


for the militia, therefore ! Hurrah for home literature ! 
— 


Wiruis Hatt.—We rejoice to learn that this gentleman is 
likely to recover, at least partially, from his severe affliction, 
and we have much pleasure in recording a noble and meritori- 
ous act by several of our citizens which redound to their honor. 
As soon as the news of Mr. Hall’s illness reached the city, and 
it was believed that he was doomed to a lingering sickness, a 
few of his admirers and friends, raised a large fund which is to 
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be invested for his benefit, and the interest of which will sup- 
port him handsomely for life! 

Such an act as this, forms a bright spot in the dark history 
of human life. 

—_— 

Heatta or Tae Crryv.—We are gratified to learn that the 
health of our city remains good. The Board of Health*has re- 
peatedly met, but the reports have been so satisfactory, that 
any measures on their part were unnecessary. 

There is little doubt that a species of yellow fever prevails at 
Rondout, or as medical men term it, “a bilious remittent of ty- 
phorial complexion,” but there is no case there at present we 
believe, where fatal consequences are apprehended. 

We must complain of a great remissness on the part of the 
Street Inspectors, or Superintendents of streets. The garbage 
and filth thrown into the streets, and the contents of sewers 
and drains thrown up by the laborers, are suffered to remain 
too long. Carts should be continually employed in removing 
it; do aot let us neglect every precaution when danger is threa- 
tened, or slacken in our duty, from an overweaning belief that 
we are secure. 

——— ee 

Snamerut Neerect.—Two cases of shameful neglect, by 
which two human beings perished, occurred in this city last 
week—one at the City Prison and the other at a watch-house 
in the upper part of the city. In each case, the wretched be- 
ings were thrust into cells, regardless of their state, and heart- 
lessly left to die. In one instance, if we mistake not, the man 
complained of illness, and requested medical assistance. The 
jury, it is true, censured the officers; but surely that can hard- 
ly be considered a sufficient punishment for so gross a violatien, 
not only of duty, but of the feelings of humanity. Such men 
are unfit for their situations, and should be immediately dis- 
charged. 

na 

Boreato Hust.—An amusing affair, termed a “ Buffalo Hunt,” 
came off at Hoboken last week—the Buffalos however, objected to the 
sport, and declined being hunted, so taking the first opportunity they 
bolted, and many of them are still enjoying their freedom among thé 
New Jersey marshes. — 

We are bound to say neverthless, that those went to see a “ novel 
sight,” certainly were gratified, for never was such a scene witnessed be- 
fore, nor will beagain we venture to predict ; and but for the melancholy 
accident whereby one man losthis life, there was nothing to regret-—those 
who went to see it, were made fools of, and those who got it up made 
money. 

Mr. Masters who was killed, has left a wife and two children entirely 
destitute. If the charitable are disposed to assist them, any contribu- 
tions will be received by Mr. Clirehugh, corner of Fulton and Broadway. 

aes ts 

Extensive Foregry ey a PostMaster.—William Goddard, Post 
master at Petersham, has been committing forgeries to the extent of 
$41,000! The discovery was made in this City last week, but was kept 
secret, in the hope of detecting the forger. He was arrested on Sunday, 
and confessed his guilt. It was committed it appears for the purpose of 
facilitating his business—for the past five months, he has been in the ha- 
bit of forging the names of wealthy persons to his paper, and in several 
instances meeting the bills when due. 

The most extraordinary part of this proceeding is the fact of the Jus- 
tice admitting Goddard to bail in $5000, when he confesses vo forgeries, 
of $41,000. 

LT ——— 

Yaxxee SuLtivas.—lIt will be remembered that this man was sen- 
tenced about ten months since, to two years’ confinement in the State 
Prison, for his participation in the disgraceful prize-fight in which M’Coy 
lost his life. Governor Bouck has thought proper to pardon him, and 
taken bonds for his good behavior for two years. We think the Govern- 
or might have found in the prison more deserving recipient of his 
mercy. 
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Purrer Hornins—by Cornelius Matthews—Sun Office. 

To the Sun Office we are largely indebted, as a Reading People, in a@ | 
great variety of ways. The Sun paper itself, with the largest circulation 
in the world, is cacried on with great steadiness and strength, and at 
times with a wholesome indifference to party, whicn we have a great 
respect for. 

Among the publications issued at the Sun Office, however, we cannot 
now think of one which better deserves the hearty encouragement of our 
People, than this “ Uniform Edition of the writings of Cornelius Mat- 
thews.” Not that they are such wonderful things, as the critics of the 
day would fain have us believe: but that, notwithstanding their faults, 
they are healthy, manly, and, generally speaking, though not always, 
original. The author has been largely indebted to Dickens; and imi- 
tates him, unconsciously, we dare say (the highest compliment in the 
world )—unconsciously, we dare say, but continually—as, for example, in 
the description of simple-hearted folk, and of old men staring at a dead 
wal], or at nothing whatever, and all that. The best passages, however, 
are his own—such as the following ; aud though, like ‘Charles Dickens, 
Esquire—and lady,’ he overdoes, and not as Fielding and Smollet 
overdid, whatever he may suppose to the contrary—yet, in his very | 
overdoing, he betrays a something of hidden richness, a deep, inward 
sense of natural absurdity, which must and will work itseif up at one 
day or another. Al] he wants now is a more resolute confidence in 
himself, and a reasonable encouragement—we do not say patronage— 
for we detest the word patronage—and all its meanings: and hold that 
when a good work is written and published, it is the author who patron- 
izes the public, and not the public the author. 

We find in the work a good many touches of nature, with signs of deep 
thought by no means common with story-tellers; and though we can see | 
in it enough to satisfy us that if Dickens had never been, or rather, some | 
of his characters had never been, we should never have had Fob the 
tailor, with his love of nature, his truthfulness, and his simplicity ; still, | 

there is enough at bottom of true and healthful feeling,—of generous 
humour, of strong poetry, and of honest eloquence, to establish the author | 
as not only a clever follower and imitator of the best models, but as an 
original thinker of extraordinary promise and power. Like Teniers, he 
can copy, and does copy with extraordinary faithfulness; but this hap- 


pens not to hinder his being original in his own way, when the humour | 


takes him; the very talent he shows at copying—no matter what—no 
matter how—once turned to composing or painting from life, instead of 
taking Nature at second hand, (copy from copy) will be sure to make 
him distinguished. When David Teniers, the painter, chose tobe origi. 
nal—nobody was more so. As a brother-chip, we counsel Mr. Matthews 
toimitate nobody hereafter—not even himself, Let him do this, and we 
will answer for all he would like to achieve. And that, we take it, is 
no trifle. 


Letters rrom New York—By L. Maria Child. Frances & Co., 
New York: Munroe & Co., Boston. 

Here is a little book now, worth its weight in gold. And not so very 
little neither; since, if it were but doubie-leaded, large-typed, and sent 
forth in a first-rate, fashionable style, with a broad margin, it would 
make two very decent octavos. 

Full of womanly strength and sweet wisdom—we say sweet wisdom to 
avoid saying womanly twice—abounding in passages of true poetry and 
natural eloquence—betraying throughout a clear head as well as a strong 
heart, we hail its approach with a feeling akin to reverence. We have 
met with no book—and this we say in sober earnest, and with a down- 
right determination to be believed—we have met with no book for 


years, fuller of the testimony we should most desire, to prove the dignity | 


of Womanhood, and its wholesome equality with Manhood, where man- 
hood is most unapproachable and boastful. 

It is written, too, in your hearty, old-fashioned English—with no trum- 
pery of the hour, to make it foam, as the French say, (pour le faire 
mousser); and it deals with such a vast variety of questions, that we 
look upon it as a sort of Every-day book and Sketch-book, bound toge- 
ther by intermarriage. But let us give two or three samples—all we 


have room for now. The first we give, not because it is the best, but | 


because it is the first in the book, and relates to vur “‘ Babylon the Great.” 


“You ask what is now my opinion of this great Babylon, and playful- | 
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ly remind me of former philippics, and a long string of vituperative 
alliterations, such as magnificeace and mud, diamonds and dirt, bul- 
lion, and brass tape, &c. &c. Nor do you forget my first impression of 
the city, when we arrived at early dawn, amid fog and drizzling rain, 
the expiring lamps adding their smoke to the impure air, and close 
beside us a boat called the “ Fairy Queen,” laden with dead hogs. 

‘Well, Babylon remains the same as then. The din of crowded life, 
and the eager chase for gain, still run through its streets, like the perpe- 
tual murmer of ahive. Wealih dozes on French couches, thrice-piled, 
and canopied with damask, while Poverty camp? on the dirty pavement, 
or sleeps off its wretchedness in the watch-house. There amid the splen- 
dor of Broadway, sits the blind negro beggar, with horny bands, and 
tattered garments, while opposite to him siands the stately mansion of 
the slave-trader, sti'l plying his bloody trade, and laughing to scorn the 
cob-web laws, through which the strong can break so easily. 

“In Wall-street, and elsewhere, Mammon, as usual, coolly calculates 
his chance of extracting a penny from war, pestilence, and famine; and 
Commerce, with her loaded drays, and jaded skeletons of horses, is busy 
as ever, “fulfilling the world’s contract with the devil.” The noisy 
discord of the street cries gives the ear no rest; and the weak voice of 
weary childhood often makes the heart ache for the poor little wanderer, 
prolonging his task far into the hours of night. Sumetimes the harsh 
sounds are pleasantly varied by some feminine voice, proclaiming in 
musical cadence, ‘ Hot corn! hot corn!’ with the poetical addition of 
‘ Lily-white corn!’ when this sweet, wandering voice salutes my ear, 
my heart replies— 

“Tis a glancing gleam o’ the gift of song— 
And the soul that speaks hath suffered wrong.”’ 

Barring what she says about the mansion of the slave trader in Broad- 
way—which we don’t believe a word of—where’s the proof ?—we call 
that a pretty decent sort of a paragraph to begin a book with—dont you? 

The next passage that we feel constrained to give, though it smacks 
somewhat alectle mite—of transcendentalism—is, even with that draw- 
back, &c., very beautiful, that, sooth to say, we havn’t the heart to find 
fault with it. And after alli—what business have we to complain of the 
Transcendentalists 7? Are they not Reformers? And being Reformers 
—how can you hope to hold them back? And if you had the power, 
would you? And if you would—how durst you? Are the People to 
be made wiser and better by those who do not even pretend to be wiser 
and better than the People themselves 7 by men who never dream of 
going ahead, fast enough or far enough, to be taken notice of, blamed for 
it? Never—and therefore—hurrah, for the Transcendentalists !--so 
long as they keep themselves out of the Insane Hospital, the newspa- 


_ pers, and the bilboes ! 

“ There is a fine engraving of Jean Paul Richter, surrounded by float- 
ing clouds, all of which are angels’ faces ; but so soft and shadowy, that 
they must be sought for to be perceived. It was a beautiful idea thus to 
environ Jean Paul ; for whosoever reads him, with an earnest thought- 

| fulness, will see heavenly feelings perpetually shining through the golden 

| mists or rolling vapour.” 

« But the picture interested me especially, because it embodied a great 
spiritual truth. In all clouds that surround the soul, there are angel 
faces, and we should see them if we were calm and holy. Itis because 
| we are impatient of our destiny, and do not understand its use in our eter- 
nal progression, that the clouds which envelope it seem like black niasses 
of thunder, or cold and dismal obstructions of the sunshine. If man 
looked at his being as a whole, or had faith that all things were intended 
to bring him into harmony with the divine will, he would gratefully ac- 
knowledge that spiritual dew and rain, wind and lightning, cloud and sun- 
shine, all help his growth ; as their natural forms bring to maturity, the 
flowers and the grain. ‘‘ Whosoever quarrels with his fate, does not un- 
| derstand it,” says Bettini; and among all her inspired sayings, she 
spoke none wiser.” 

And now for something more serious. L. Maria Child is a woman 
whe thinks for herself, and who while she would take it for an affront, 
to be called a woman of masculine understanding, as every other true 
woman would—has a downright horror of squeamishness. Her notions 
of capital punishment you see—and we beg your earnest attention to 
what she says. 

As for ourselves, we are heartily and resolutely opposed to capital 
punishment, upon other and very different grounds than those commonly 
urged. Supposing all to be true that is contended for by the friends of 
capital punishment—which, by the way, we are so far from admitting, 
that we deny every position they take from Scripture, History, the statis- 
tics of crime, and the progress of knowledge—still, supposing them all 
to be true, our objection is that you can no longer convict a man of mur- 
der in some parts of this countrg, right or wrong, public opinion is so 
turned against it—and growing stronger and stronger every day and 
every heur—that if a scoundrel be tempted to commit a /ess than capital 
crime, knowing that for such an act, if tried, he is quite certain to be 
cenvicted and punished—no witness being afraid to testify—no grand 
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jury afraid to find a bill—no petit jury shrinking from imprisonment, or 
fine—imprisonment for life, or a fine absolutely ruinous, where the guilty 
seem to deserve it, and have had a fair trial—the wretch, instead of stop- 
fing with the less crime, adds thereto the greater—murder to highway 


| his owner, and he hath not kept him in, but that he hath killed a man, 


| 


robbery—murder to rape—or murder to burglary for instance ; feeling that | 


by this aggravation, he has quadrupled his chances of escape; nay, se- 
cured his escape, in most cases, if he has managed so that, if indicted at 
all, he must be indicted for murder and for nothing else. 


First stopping the mouth of the chief witness for ever: 2ndly, by render- | 


ing other witnesses averse to testify in a matter of life and death—3dly, 
by discouraging prosecutions for the same reason—and fourthly, by fore- 
stalling the Jury. Quadrupled do we say! The chance of the murder 
is a hundred times better than the chance of the highwayman, the house- 
breaker, the ravisher, or the common thief! The records of our Courts 
of Justice, before which not one in three of our murderers are ever ar- 
raigned, will prove it. Under the present opinions of the People there- 
fore—whether right or wrong, we do not stop to enquire—it is safer to 
murder than to steal, throughout a large portion of our country; and the 
question is not so much therefore, whether you would have capital pun- 
ishment if you could—as whether you would have it, if you could not ? 
In the State of Maine, for example, we have heard a Judge of the Su- 
preme Court say, on the conviction of Thorn, (a murder which happened, 
we verily believe, because the punishment of death was distant and by 
no means certain after he should be found guilty,) that although he had 
been upon the bench in no less than five capital trials, that this was the 


first conviction! Now considering the reluctance people have to pro- 


ceed in doubtful cases—the unwillingness al! have to certify in a case of | 


bloodguiltiness—what are we to think? Why, we have seen a fellow 


tried for the murder of his wife, and the next day for the murder of a 


girl, pregnant by him—and all by poison—and the facts proved against | 


him, in the judgment of every reasonable man, not engaged in the cause; 
and yet the jury acquitted him in both cases—after two long and weari- 
some trials. And why?—not because they doubted his guilt—no, indeed ! 


that there might be some mistake—somewhere—no matter where—or 


somehow—no matter how. God forgive the jury! or rather, God forgive | 


the Law! Had the law prescribed any punishment but death, he would 
have been found guilty in both cases, beyund all question. 

Talk about setting public opinion right, on such a subject as this— 
even supposing it to be wrong, which we deny, (except so far as the jury 
violate their oaths and insult their own understandings, afier they have 
entered the box and taken the oath and assumed to well and truly try a 
fellow creature for his life, upon the /aw and the evidence.) Why! you 
might as well try to stay the stars in their courses—or roll back the great 


Deep to its original fountains. It must and will have way, and must be 


provided for, by destroying the temptation to murder, in destroying the 
hope of impunity. 
But we must allow Mra. L. Maria Childs to speak for herself. 


*‘ To-day, I cannot write of beauty, for Lam sad, and troubled. Heart, 
head, and conscience, are all in battle array against the savage cus- 
toms of my time. By and by, the law of love, like oil apon the waters, 
will calm my surging sympathies, and make the current flow more 
calmly, though none the less deep, or strong. But to-day, do not ask 
me to love governor, sheriff, or constable, or any man who defends 
capital punishment. 
murderers with its blessing. By to-morrow I think I can remember 
them without bitterness; but to-day I cannot love them, on my soul I 
cannot. 

“ We were to have an execution yesterday; but the wretched prisoner | 
avoided it by suicide. The gallows had been erected for several hours, 
and with a cool refinement of cruelty, was hoisted before the window of 
the condomned; the hangman was already to cut the cord; marshals 
paced back and forth, smoking, and whistling; spectators were waiting 
impatiently to see whether he would ‘die game.” Printed circulars 
had been handed abroad tosummon the number of witnesses required by 
law. ‘You are respectfully invited to witness the execution of John C. 
Colt.” I trust some of them are preserved for museums. Specimens 
should be kept, as relics of a barbarous age, for succeeding generations 
to wonder at. They might be hung up in a frame; and the portrait of a 
New Zealand chief, picking the bones of an enemy of bis tribe, would | 
be an appropriate pendant.” 


One word more, and we have done. 
“ But many say, ‘ the Old Testament requires blood for blood.’ So it | 
requires that a woman should be put to death for adultery; and men for | 
doing work on the Sabbath; and children for their parents and if an 
<x were to push with his horn, in time past, and it hath been testified to 





or woman, the ox shall be stoned, and his owner also put to death. 
The commands given to the Jews in the old dispensation do not form 
the basis of any legal code in Christendom. They could not form the 
basis of any civilized code. If one command is binding on our conscien- 
ces, all are binding, for they all rest on the same authority. They who 
feel bound to advocate capital punishment for marder, on account of the 
law given to Moses, ought, for the same reason, to insist that children 


| should be executed for striking or cursing their parents. 
And how? 


“It was said by them of old time, an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth; but I say unto you resist not evil.” If our “ eyes were lifted up,” 
we should see, not Msses and Elias, but Jesus only.” 

Need we say more to persuade the people into the notion that in these 
Letters from New York, they have a treasure of thought, and gentle 


wisdom, and woinanly power. 


It is even so. Farewell! 


Szars’ Great Work on Biste Histony.—We have received from 
the extensive bookselling and bookbinding establishment of Mr. EpwarpD 
Waker, 114 Fulton-street, a copy of this popular, highly valuable, and 
very handsomely printed work. It contains upwards of 700 large octavo 
pages—two volumes in one—elegantly bound in Mr. Walker's best style, 
and beautifully illustrated with several hundred new and appropriate en- 
gravings, descriptive of events and scenes recorded in holy writ, and 
other historical circumstances connected with the earlier ages of the 
world. Its contents are strictly in accordance with its expressive title- 
page :—‘* A new and complete history of the Holy Bible, as contained 
in the Old and New Testaments, from the creation of the world to the 
fall establishment of Christianity; containing a clear and comprehensive 
account of every remarkable transaction recorded in the sacred scriptures, 
during a period of upwards of four thousand years.” 

This work is one which strongly recommends itself to all who profess 
and call themselves Christians ; but more especially to those engaged in 
theological studies. Ne person can look at the volume without being 
struck with the vast amount of condensed history contained in this publi- 
cation. In short, the known abilities of the author—the comparative 


cheapness of the work—and its tendency to general utility, together with 
but because the punishment was death; and there wasa bare possiilily | 


the numerous high recommendations of the press, both political and re- 
ligiouwy the work has already received, are guarantees to its future suc- 
cess and adoption into every family where the bible is loved and respec- 


| ted. The annexed article was penned by the Editors of ine New York 


Morning Courier of Sept. 4th, after a careful examination of the volume; 
and we have only to add, that in this and the numerous testimonials of 
the public press already given in its favor, we most cordially coneur:— 


Sears’ New and Complete History of the Old and New Testaments. 
E. Walker & Co., 114 Fulton-street.—This is a grand work of some 


| seven hundred octavo pages, illustrated and embellished by several hun- 


dred engravings, most magnificently bound, and on the whole one of the 
most attractive and valuable volumes presented to the public for some 
time. Those who will examine it, will be satisfied as we are, that it 
will have a very great sale. It has evidently been prepared with very 
great labor, and so far as we can see, with the care called for in compil- 
ing so important a work. The embellishments are many of them of ex- 
ceedingly great merit, and if there be any objection on the score of the 
inapproptiateness of some of them, it should weigh little against the 
richness of the collection. They must have been got up at very conside- 
rable cost, and wil! afford a treat and an attraction to the younger class 
of readers especially ; while the intrinsic excellencies of the work itself, 
aside from all other considerations, must give it great circulation. No 


| family calling itself christian, should be without this book, and we trust 
I ought to do it, for genuine love enfolds even | 


that no professor of our holy religion, who has seen oxe of the volumes, 
and has the means—moderate means—within his power, will be without 
it. Such a treasure as this would have been considered a tew years 
since, as a wonder, and the youth of the present generation can hardly 
appreciate the advantages which they possess over those who have but 
even recently preceded them. For a very trifling sum, ovr generation 


| may possess in this very volume, what thirty years ago could hardly 


have been purchased at any price. 


Tue Lapres’ Companion for September. A capital number of a 
capital magazine—but all that we have said before: and the subject we 
have now in view is merely to propound a couple of questions—First— 
who did write the “ Counterfeit Presentments, by Charles Dickens 1?” 
Whoever it was, he has hit off the manner of Dickens to a charm, espe- 
cially where he sets the poor cab-driver a talking now to his horse,and 
then to himself, in the fulness of an almost broken heart. 

“ God bless and preserve them,” said he, ‘‘ whatever may become of 
me; Ican battle with the world’s strong arm; 1 will, Heaven help me 
in the effort ; it is not for myself L ask it. No, no; were I alone, like a 
stray weed on the surface of the waters, (stolen from Byron, by the 
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way) I'd make no opposition to the whelming tide, but float along 
wherever fate impelled me; but while these two helpless and uncom- 
plaining creatures look to me, I will work, I will strive, for | love them 
00, that I could willingly give up my life to rescue them; nay, if it 
insure their happiness, 1 do believe—God forgive me—that I would 
gel] my soul to the fiend.” 

Now—in a country where cab-drivers talk after that fashion to them- 


How very natural ! 


selves and their horses, while their very hearts are breaking, we should 
be glad to know what kind of language the members of parliament, 
authors of reputation, princes, nobles and tragedians make use of, when 
about t» be blackballed—or beheaded—or when hard pushed for the 
pathetic. 

Stay—there is another question just occurs to us—and yet another. 

If ‘Charles Dickens, Esquire, and lady” did furnish the paper, they 
must have been promised at least five times as much as Mr Snowden 
pays a native contributor—and if so, who bids for the bargain! a precious 
pennyworth, to be sure! And if they did not—how durst he put the 
name of “ Charles Dickens ’”’ ( leaving out the squire and lady) at the 
end of the paper? 

P.S.—Will anybody be kind enough to inform us whether the taller 
woman of the two in the Jessamine plate, is standing up or sitting down? 
—and where the elder and smaller of the two is? The other plate is 
clever—the Twins—not the Fashion-plates. 


Tas New Mirror. We are by no means astonished at the success 


of the New Mirror, notwithstanding its faults, which, on the whole, are | 


rather stylish and gentlemanly ; but we do wish Willis would have done 


with republishing himself, and labor more diligently at this undertaking. | 


He has told us, in so many werds, that in the New Mirror he has em- 
If so, and he labours 
And so with our friend Morris—that 
One 


. barked for life, with all his hopes and prospects. 
faithfully, he has nothing to fear. 
man deserves all the encouragement he gets, and fifty times more. 


of Willis’s late articles—giving advice to a Saratoga belle—is the best | 


thing he has written for years, not excepting some of the capital papers 
printed by the National Intelligencer. 


Tre Knickersocker, for September, is issued with its accustomed 
regularity, and is more than usually rich. The Quod Correspondence 
is continued, and the same vein of humor runs through it. 
the “ Printer” isa fine poem, and the story by “ The Bulwer of France,” 


The 


The poem of 


(we wouldn’t mention his name for the world) is full of interest. 
Editor’s Table presents a fine feast. 


Tue Democratic Review, for September, is issued by the Lang- 
leys. Ithas a well executed engraving of William Allen, of Obio, and 
the contents are calculated to sustain its deserved reputation. 
ceive the na:nes of Lowell, Brownson, Tuckerman, Whitier, &c. as con- 
tributors to the present number. 


Hunt's Mercnant’s Macazine. F. Hunt, 142 Fulton street—The 
September number of this valuable periodical, contains statietics of va- 
rious kinds, which will be found of great importance to its readers, in- 
deed in al! matters of interest to the mercantile community, this mags- 
zine has no competitor. 


Curistine, a Tave or tHE Revoturion—by John H. Mancur, au- 
thor of “Henri Quatre, or the days of the League,’ published by W. H. 
Colyer. 

This work deserves, and will assuredly meet with a ready sale ; treat- 
ing as it does of the most intensely interesting era of our history. The 
scene is laid in Flatbush, which, with its quiet and peaceful settlers, and 
their mode of life in those days, is well described. Christine, like Sleepy 
Hollow, has its Ichabed Crane, characters distinct, yet indisputably be- 
longing to the same genus, The heroine we leave to speak for herself; 
and that portion of the work which treats of ihe operations of the Con- 
tinental and British armies at this critical period, must be read to be 
fully appreciated. We hope there are patriots enough to call for a se- 
copd edition—eepecially as it is published at the low price of 12 12 
cents. We understand that this tale is only the first of a series to illus- 
trate the privations undergone by our Revolutionary warriors to secure 
that independence of which we are now reaping the fruits. 


Tue Presipent’s Davonter, by Frederika Bremer, is published 
by J. Winchester, 30 Ann-street. Price 12 1-2 cents. 
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Nature anv Revevarions ; by H. H. Van Amringe. Bixby& Co., 
3 Park Row.—This is one of the most interesting books of its kind that 
we have met with for a long time; and in these days of Millerism and 
T’useyism, and all sorts of isms to distract even the minds of the true be- 
lievers, it will be read with great interest. It professes to shew the pre- 
sent conversion of the Cuurches, and the change now to come upon the 
world by the second advent, in spirit of the Messiah, with interpretations 
of Daniei’s prophecies and of the Revelations. We commend it to gene- 
ra] perusal. 
Wyanportte, on Tue Hutrep Kxoitt—a tale by J. Fennimore Coo- 
° 


per, 2 
ing readers—the present one particularly so, as the incidents them- 


vols. Lea & Bianchard.—A novel by Cooper is certain of find. 
selves, and the time when they took place, appeal strongly to our national 
feelings. The author has given the history of the sufferings of an isolated 
family during the troubled scenes of colonial warfare, and ait!}ough worked 


up into @ romance, the leading facts are said to be strictly true. 


THe AmericaN Navat Brognaray.—The fifih part of this capital 


work is for sale by Burgess & Stringer. It is to be completed in six 
parts. 

PicroriaL History or taz Usitep States, by Jno. Frost. Bur- 
gess & Stringer have the sixth part now for sale, price 25 cents. The 


work is to becompleted in twenty monthly parts. 


Tue Pictoriat Biste. J.S. Redfield.—The eighth number of this 
valuable publication is iseued, and can be obtained either of Mr. Red- 
field, Clinton Hall, or of Burgess & Stringer. 


Tue Worxs or Lonp Byron, by Thomas Moore.—The niath num- 


25 cents. 


Tue Ecctectic Museum of Foreign Literature, for September, issued 
by E. Littell It is emtellished with a beautiful Mezzo- 
| tint engraving, from Wilkie’s picture, “The Rabbit on the wall,” and 


2 
, 23 


6 Broadway. 


| ber of this beautiful edition, is just issued by Carey and Hart, price 
| 


contains some choice selections from the foreign literature of the day 


Tue Crockmaxer.—Burgess & Stringer have issued the second se- 


ries of the Clockmaker’s sayings and doings. Price 18 3-4 cents. 


| Tue O_p Man or Harte, is the second number of Brother Jone- 


than Library, for sale at Burgess & Stringer’s, and at the office 


“ French WitHouTt a Master, or an Easy Method of acquir- 
ing a Knowledge of the French Language without the aid of a 
teacher.—In Six Lessons.—By A. H. Monteith, Esq.” By re- 
ference to our advertising columps it will be seen that this 
work is to be issued next week, at the low price of 25 cents. 
We copy the followihg extract from the author's preface :— 


The prevalent notion that it is impossible to impart French 
without a teacher, appears to have arisen from the lugubrious 
attempts of grammarians who have undertaken to explain the 
pronunciation of the language. No human intellect could pos- 
sibly digest, and bring to bear on the words of the language, 
the pages of unintelligible rules and ill-organised observations 
they have amassed with this view. In the present course of les- 
| sons this prolixity has been carefully avoided ; and whilst no use- 
| less detail has been introduced, every essential point is fully ex- 
| plained and brought prominently before the observation of the 
learner. French words being written in most cases exactly as 
they should be pronounced, there is nothing to prevent the ac- 
quisition of their pronunciation by theory ; and the generality 
of persons who study the language, by relying upon the ear 
| that deceives them at every step, and by losing sight of the 
theory, neglect the only certain means whereby they can ac- 
quire a really good pronunciation. 





New Music —James L. Hewitt § Co , 239, Broadway—and Firth 
| § Fall, 1, Franklin Squ zre—have just published the following pieces, 
| being the composition of Mr. Wm. V. Wallace, who created such a 

sensation here @ short time siace, by his extraordinary performances on 
the violin and piano. It was then stated that Mr. Wallace prided him- 
self more upon his compositions than hie playing, and certeinly the 
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merit of those before us is sufficient to justify that feeling. That they 
will find their way into the portfolio of every lady of taste, cannot be 
doubted. 

Le Reve, « romaace for the piano forte. 

La Louisianaise, Valse Brilliant for the piano forte. 

Les Perles, two waltzes for the piano forte. 

The Sword and the Staff, a national anthem, by George P. Morris, 
with an elegant vignette. 

O Mary dear! music by Count Ab. d’Adhemar—a beautiful romance 
from the French. 

The Real Scotch Quadrilles, composed to commemorate the visit of 
the Queen to Scotland, by Jullien. 

——— 


THE DRAMA. 


Baltimore, August 1843. 

Messrs. Editors,—Seeing that you of late have devoted a part of your 
paper to music and the drama, I have thcught fit to advise you of the 
debut of the Italian opera troupe in Baltimore, their success and the 
quality of their entertainments. The company consists of two sopranos 
Corsini and Majochi, two tenors Antognini and Perozi, and two basses 
Valteltini and Calvet, with a good chorus and band. Their first perfor- 
mance was on the evening of the 21st, when Norma was represented and 


sung by the entire company in splendid style; Corsini took Norma, and | 
introduced into her part several cadences that completely electrified the | 
house and called down the most unqualified applause. Among her best | 


efforts were ‘‘ Casta Diva’’ and “ Ah bello mio ritorna.” Her voice is a 
high sop.-no, and in the latter piece she let it take its highest flight. 
Majochi performed Adelgisa; she possesses a contra allo voice of con- 
siderable power and sweetness, and in singing follows ber author much 
closer than Corsini. Her singing and acting gave general satisfaction, 
though I do not think her voice blends with that of Norma in the duet 
Deh Conte, as well as Mrs. Baily’s does with Mrs. Seguin’s. Valtellini sung 
Oroveso in truly fine style. His voice is a thorough Lass of exceeding 
power and cultivated to a very great extent. Terozi an excellent tenor, 
though not equal to Antognini, represented Claudion, and sung the music 
allotted to him in very good taste. The concerted pieces were sung 
admirably, and the company act up to the music, The chorus 
singers, though not numerically strong, are all good, and sing their parts 
with some energy. The efforts of the singers were admirably seconded 
by the band which contains some of the best performers in the country— 
Ciofli the trombonist, and Trust the harpist, for instance. 

Since the performance of Norma, the company have performed ‘‘ Don- 
nizetti’s,” ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor,” and “ Bellini’s Il P»ritani "— 
the latter opera, oa Friday evening, drew a full and brilliant house. 
Afier the close of the second act, which ends with the famous duet 
“* Suorni la tromba intrepido,” Valtellini and Calvet were called out to 
receive the applause of the audience. “‘ Donnizetti’s” ‘Gemma di 
Vergay "’ is up for to-morrow evening. The immortal Peter Ritchings 
is here ;—he is manager of the Holliday-st. Theatre. Miss Maywood is 
lessee, and from the patronage they have received with the Italians, I 
entertain hopes that they will succeed. Ritchings is very popular, 
having heretofore sung “‘ Ye Sons of Freedom”’ for the Baltimoreans. 

Report says that Toomas Hamblin will shortly open the Front-street 
Theatre. It iz a large house, and stands in respect to Holliday-street 
bere, that the Bowery does to the Park, with you. 

Yours, &c., 





FroRELLo. 





The Theatres are now in full blast—the Park will reopen with the 
Wallack, and then there will be no lack of amusement of one kind or 
the other. 

The English vaudeville company have ceased at Niblo’s for the pre- 
sent, and the French opera company reappear for three nights, pre- 
vious to their departure to Philadelphia. We need not say that they 
were welcomed back with mach enthusiasm, and drew excellent audi- 
ences. We have no doubt if their engagement could be extended, it 
would now prove a profitable one for all parties. 

The new pantomime continues to fill the house, and will doso until the 
close of the season, which we understand will be continued through 
October. 


The Chatham bas reopened under favourable anepices, and is destined, 


| 
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we think, to run a successful career. The house has been wonderfully 
improved, and the company is excellent. Burton is now the bright star 
there. The comedy of “ Money" was produced in good style on Mon- 
day, Hield resuming his original character of Evelyn, and Burton play- 
ing Graves. Mr. Hield isdecidedly improved since his reported demise. 
If Mr. Duverna continues with the same spirit he has exhibited at the 
commencement of h's career, success must crown his efforts. 

We were seduced into visiting the Bowery a few nights since, for the 


| purpose of witnessing the “ Bayadere,” and we have rarely or ever 


left a place of the kind with greater delight than we did that night—a 
delight to escape from so disgusting a place, and so degrading a per- 
formance. We have szen some strange things in our time—particularly 
among theatricals—but we do not remember ever having seen such an 
exhibition as was presented at this theatre, under the title of “ La Ba- 
yadere.” Mary Ann Lee must have been spoiled by southern flattery. 
for instead of improving, she is actually a worse dancer now than when 
she first appeared on our boarda—she is clumsy and ungraceful, and not 
to be compared with Julia Turnbull or Miss Wells. Indeed, the piece 
throughcut was only remarkable for slovenliness of the worst kind—the 
only person who appeared to have any idea of what he was about, was 
Mr. Brunton, who we confess, we were sorry to see there,—but even his 
merits could hardly be distinguished among so much rubbish. 

The house was full—but such an audience! However, it was what 
we had been led to expect, and induced us to make our visit as short as 
possible. 


Tue O1™MpPic opened on Monday night, and with every prospect of a 
good season. The state of the weather is however against it,—warm 
nights and a small theatre are rather unsuited for each other; neverthe- 
less people will go there if they want a laugh, and there are at present in 
the city a sufficient number of strangers to fill all the theatres every night. 
The introductory by Mr. Grattan, entitled ‘“‘ The Bill of Fare,” is a happy 
idea and does him a great deal more credit than his acting. 

The great feature of the Theatre, however, is, (since Mrs. Timm is 
not) Mr. Holland—he is an admirable comic actor, and one of the 
right sort, too,—no vulgarity—nothing either in word or action that is 
not perfectly Dinwsiteritie— rare quality with low comedy actors in 
general. 

His performance in “‘ A Day After the Fair” should be reserved until 
the atmosphere is cooler. One really cannot laugh so much in such 
‘ piping times’ as these. 

Mrs. Booth appears to be a talented woman, but she has a great deal 
of prejudice to overcome, before she wins the favour of Mrs. Timms’s 
admiters. The pittites, particularly there, are ardent admirers when 
they take, She must conciliate them by every means. 

We shall have something to say of the company generally, hereafter, 
when their strength is exhibited. 


Tue Bowery Amruitueatre is now open under the management of 
Mr. John Tryon, and we can recommend it to all who are fond of such 
amusement. It is well conducted, the strictest order kept, and families 
may go there secure from witnessing any thing offensive. The company 
is excellent, and the performances calculated to delight ebildren, and 


even those of a iarger growth. 
— 


THE TURF. 

Another great trotting match came off on the Beacon Course on Mon- 
day last, between Lady Suffolk and Oneida Chief, the former under the 
saddle, and the Chief in harness. The Lady redeemed her characterand 
beat her opponent with ease, in the three straight heats, viz., 2. 30— 
2, 29—2. 284. 

The purse was for 
ness the race. 


300. An immense crowd was collected to wit- 


ea TS ee 

Hesry Rvssevr gave the first of his fall concerts on Thursday night, 
at the Apollo, and had as usual a crowded room. He is not going to 
England as intended, but visits New Orleans during the winter months, 
and departs for Europe in the Spring. 


lll 

SaLe or THE Burraco asp Niacara Facts Rattxoap.—This road 
together with the real estate, car-houses, &e , was sold a few days since 
at public auction for $7 200. The road is twenty two miles in lenge, 
and is said to have original y cost $100,000. 








(Origical.] 
A BACHELOR'S NOTIONS. 
FROM THE LONG MISSING NOTE-BOOK OF A FRIEND OVER SEA. 


Italian Opera,—And this is the Ltalian Opera, I have been told so 
much of! this, the great English-Italian Opera-house, the pride of the 
British Empire, under the patronage of the Royal Family, the Nobi- | 
lity and the gentry of Great-Britain, with high prices to make it fash- | 
ionable, and the finest performers of all Europe to astonish the natives ! 
An opera-house indeed ! 
look to the original meaning of the word—opera—work—opera-house— | 
work-house. There you have it! 

The prettiest woman here is Madame Vestris—daughter of Barta- | 
lozzi, the engraver. 


Of a truth, it well deserves the name, if you | 


All eyes are upon her, and everybody seems de- | 
lighted with her archness, though if a twentieth part of what they say of | 
her be true, they ought to be ashamed of her—and of themselves. The | 
Emperor of Russia carried off a cast of her leg—said to be the most 
beautiful in Europe, that of Napoleon’s wonderful sister not except- 
ed; and now keeps it in the great National Museum of St. Petersburg, 
side by side with a cast of Jackson’s arm—“ gentleman Jackson,” you 
know—he who taught Lord Byron—poor, dear Byron—what, in good 
sooth his lordship needed no man alive to teach him—the very best me- 
thod of annoying friend or foe, and of ruining himself—with or without 
gloves. 

Heigho! no wonder people have such a hearty relish for the fine arts. 
No wonder they so love to be emperors and kings. Really I have half 
amind to borrow a sceptre myself—or turn sculptor, like Phidias, or 
Praxiteles, or Canova, or Thorwaldson, or—or a modeller in wax or 
snow—or at least a painter, that I, too, may study from life, and go 
about the world, saying Ed Jo anche son pittore! or sit all the day 
long by myself, with one fair creature at my elbow, in a tent of rose co- | 
lored drapery, with the sun shining through; and a sort of a heigho! 
heigho! Once renowned, the most beautiful women of earth—a dead 
mati: anywhere for the women of the sky—grow prodigal of their 
charms. They, who never yet unveiled to the moon—by the solitary 
or the rufling 
eep sing it, or 
the night-wind whisper it—even they do not scruple to appear at your 
bidding—to cast aside their shadowy habiliments, and step forth--naked— 
into the sunshine, just to oblige you. Their “ fragrant boddices” obey | 
your slightest touch; and their glittering robes of gold and silver tissue, 
or woven air, “creep rustling to their knees,”’ at a single wish of him, 
who approaches Woman, glorying in her majesty and loveliness, believ- 
ing that “‘to the pure, all things are pure,” and striving with devout | 
solemnity and strength, after the imperishable. 

Even so! Here am I at last in the very heart of the Italian Opera- 
house! in the very bosom of the king’s theatre! where plebeians are not 


sea shore—without trembling all over, lest the very ‘it 
surges might tell of what they saw, or the murmuring 


suffered to show their noses withcut a passport from a furnishing ware- 
house. Obliged, poor fellows ! to undergo a transformation—to cast their 
boots and mount their slippers—to fling asidg their colored neckcloths, | 
and foregoing all comfort and hope, for six mortal hours, to swathe their 
sweltering throats in ever-so-many bandages of white muslin; to crowd 
their stiff, straddling, fleshy fingers into a pair of straw colored gloves, 
that make you catch your breath when you look at them—lest something 
very unpleasant should happen, every time they cough or sneeze—to 
clean their nails—to wash their faces, and to pay half a guinea for the 
privilege of being laughed at, and made unhappy—not to say miserable 
—for a month; no wonder you never catch them there a second time !— 
And yet, as you live, my friend, some of the best behaved men, as well 
as some of the best judges of good behavior in others, I have found 
among these unwashed, or only half-washed artisans, and newly shirted | 
plebeians ; while among those of the better sort, who believe they were 
born booted and spurred—with a riding whip in one hand, or a trun- 
cheon perhaps, and a bridle in the other; who wear chicken-skin gloves, 
and after being touched by a fellow-citizen at the opera—go to sleep in | 
@ bath scented with rose-water, lamenting that they have been breathed | 
upon by their fellow-man—faugh !—I fuund not a few silly enough to be 
presumptuous and offensive, and two, at least, insolent enough and ob- 
| 





trusive enough, to get handsomely snubbed by a plebeian, greatly to the 
satisfaction of all that saw the affair. Hurrah for the People, therefore 
—washed or urwashed ! so long at least, as they respect themselves, and 


| be good for, but to scold about? 


| find fault. 
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bear it in mind that they were meant to be made in God’s own image ; 
and so long as they stand upon the natural worth of Man, even where 
they have no business to be—among those who heve no idea of that 


| worth; among loungers and idlers, the helpless and hopeless hangerson 


of what is called with unspeakable bitterness, the World of fashion.— 
You are amazed—but 1 am perfectly serious. Fashion being what it is, 
and what it is every where acknowledged to be—the quintessence of Tom- 
foolery, and the very otta of insolent pretension, what must a world of it 
Answer me that, my friend—answer 
me that if you can. 

Very large, and very shabby, for a King’s theatre, it must be acknow- 
ledged ! 
than pigeon-holes—to say nothirg of the tears below, ina pit which might 


There are no less that five rows or tiers of boxes, no bigger 


well be called bottomless, but for the multitude of people there ; a large 
overcrowded enclosure, walled about with human faces, and beating 
hearts, and lumping eyes—like Smithfield Market, or Bartlemy Fair ; 
into which all the boxes are sure to be empted at last, if you may believe 
the field-preachers, and the newspapers. 

The boxes, perhaps two hundred and fifty, or three hundred in all, are 
curtained, scantily enough, I promise you, even for show, with a sort of 
glazed cotton, or a kind of cheap worsted stuff, the paltriest and pinkes? 
you ever saw : reminding you, by their scantiness, of the little white cur- 
tains, you sometimes see at an upper-window, divided just in the middle, 
and pulled apart, and stretched, like a pair of drawers hung up to dry. 
As a bachelor, I bear it all with the greatest possible good-humor ; trying 
to persuade myself—and others—perhaps I may, you—though much will 
depend upen your wife—that all these things are of a piece with the 
transformation of the bridal chamber ; that after the honey-moon is 
over, and people have come to their senses, and are no longer afraid to 
say their souls are their own, the rose-colored atmosphere of morning that 
fell about their couch, may turn out to be nothing more, after all, than 
what I see there, a scanty drapery of glazed cotton, dyed of the deepest 
pink, and hung up to hide the passage-way into a long row of opera 
By the 
way, Archer—how long are honey-moons allowed to last in your part of 
the world? I am curious to learn—before I go any further. For life, 
I say ; but the women here—turn up their noses at me ; and surely they 
Well, well, never mind. 
must be-the same, whether it arrive at the end of a munth, or a year. 


boxes, glittering with burnished gold ; emptiness and show. 


ought to know. When it is all over, the result 
The nymph is changed to a woman, the clouds that floated around her 
to a morning wrapper of sixpenny calico. 

To return, however. The ceiling is beautifully painted; and what is 
very wonderful, there is no crown to distinguish the Royal box, or offend 
my Republican stomach. I wish it were otherwise. I love dearly to 
And in a Monarchy, I would never go half-way. Neck or 
nothing ! is my motto—and where the people are patient enough to be 
ridden, hang me if I wouldn’t ride them, till they had enough of it ! 

A company of soldiers at the door—very civil, very stiff—and very 
Worthy of Austria, or France : but unworthy of England 
—and still more unworthy of Englishmen. Why are they here? we have 
no riots, no noise, no sort of disturbance, at the larger theatres ; and 
they are still further from the barracks and the household troops. A bit 


unspeakable. 


| of sheer fudgery at best ; and I do wish it were done with, so far at least 
as the people are concerned, though, as I have said before, if they will 


stand it, I see no reason why they should not have sentries planted at 
the very doors of their churches and eating-ouses, nay, and at the very 
entrance to their bed-chambers—if it seem good to their reyal master, or 
mistress. 

But, holloo !—where am 1? Oh—I remember. I was going on to 
describe what 1 saw. Having the run of the house, wandered away 
from the bottomless pit aforesaid, which was literally crammed with 


| well-dressed, people of both sexes and all sexes—with men that were 


hardly to be distinguished from women, and with women that had the 
countenances and carriage of men—into the rose colored empyrean above. 
The pit was crowded, from the lowermost, even to the uppermost bench 
—the boxes empty ; reminding of a fashionable church at a charity ser- 
You would think the whole house had been swept by pleague, 
pestilence, and famine, or tax gatherers ; and much to my amazement, 
you may be sure, I found the little bits of pigeon holes, I had been 
eying afar off, large enough to hold no less that twenty persons; most of 
them being so divided as hold ten—six of whom could geta peep at the 


mon. 
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stage ; while those who could not see for themselves, were satisfied with 
seeing at second-hand—or by second-sight, if you will. Next to seeing a 
wonder, you know, is seeing somebody that has seen it—and here, the 
privilege is worth quarrelling for; many a fashionable man preferring a 
mistress with balf a box, to a wife with a whole one, or perhaps half a- 
dozen a day. 
Hereafter I shall tell you what I think of the women here. At present 
I have something better todo. Magnificient creatures are they, when 
full blown—with high breeding and fair play to bring them out. And 
the men too sometimes full of that which I se venerate wherever it be- 
trays itself inits godlike proportions—manhood. But of all these things 
more hereafter. 
(To be centinued. ) 
ee 
(Original.) 
BIRTH OF NATURE AND DEATH OF MAN. 


BY H. H. CLEMENTS. 





When first Creation’s wakened trance 
The destiny of worlds begun, 
Jehovah, with a single glance 
At its cold disk, lit up the Sun ; 
And the bald eagle soared at night 
To fan the meteors with his wing, 
And caught from thence that lustrous sight, 
Which dims before no earthly thing. 


The kindling fires of daylight gleamed 
From out the chancel aisle of morn, 
And through the depths a glory streamed, 

Gilding the portals of the dawn ; 
Aurora’s chariot was hung 

With drapery cf zainbow dyes, 
Illumed by every halo flung 

At morning over Paradise. 


Like jewels only in the dark, 
The starry synod ever glow, 
They beamed, but still, their hallowed spark 
Was dim to every gaze below. 
Like golden bees that deck a pall 
On midaight’s dusky shroud they lay, 
Before their gleaming torches fall 
Beneath the march of gaudy day. 


Bright orb that watched an infant world! 
Thy fiery glance the chaos burst; 

Witness of thrones and empires hurled, 
With man’s impotence to the dust. 

E’en when the Seer with God alone, 
Receive 9 Sina his command, 

Didst thou light up the brazen stone 
That wore the signet of his hand. 


On! on! in thy broad see of space, 
Thou ancient mariner of heaven, 
Coeval with the Pleiad race 
Which gem the coronet of even. 
How oft I’ve gazed to see thee spring 
Forth from thy slumber in the sea, 
And thought thy light the only thing 
That mirrored forth a Deity. 
When God’s mysterious truths reveal 
A ritual for the soul, shalt thou 
Trace in the heavens his glorious seal, 
And deem its impress on thy brow. 
There let thy spirit’s yearnings cease, 
And ponder well, and calmly wait 
Thy mind's relief, the heart’s release, 
From vainly struggling with thy fate. 


Meek as the babe’s orisions, fall 
The vespers of the chanting sea ; 


They seem to own a voice, and call 
Earth’s weary from captivity. 

The petals of the heart no more 
Revive with that reviving rain, 

Which flooded once the spirit air, 
And lull’d awhile its sense of pain. 


Wait calmly for the better land 
In the Earth’s silent cloisters, when 
Death’s marble finger’s grasp thy hand, 
To lead thee from the homes of men ; 
The beautiful, the brave in soul, 
With tottering infancy, and age, 
Tread slowly to the shadowy gaol, 
Where idiot slumbers with the sage. 


Go, when the evening of thy years 
Gives promise of no morrow, where 
The past is all undimmed with tears, 
The future beams serenely fair ; 
That endless future, in whose shade 
The Patriarch and Seer recline, 
With the elect so newly made, 


As scarcely to be deemed divine. 
i 


JAMES RUSSEL LOWELL, 


One of our ripest, purest, and withal most promising poets. The 
following verses, furnished by him for the late celebration at Dedham of 
that new era in the hopes of mankind—the Liberation of the Blacks in 
the West Indies, by our British brethren, (no matter for what reason, or 
on what terms) were either said or sung—would that we knew which! 
—for at these anti-slavery gatherings, it is generally the prose they sing, 
while the poetry is only said—with marvellous power. Be it so—they 
are worth remembering ; and so indeed would the Rev. Mr. Pierpont’s, 
if we had room for them. But we have not, and must content ourselves 
now with saying to our friends of the anti-slavery faith—and even to the 
Abolitionists proper—honest though mistaken men that they are—and 
getting reasonable, but inch by inch—that up to a certain point we are 
with them, heart and soul. Freedom of speech we will have, come what 
may—whether at Washington or elsewhere—in congress or not—now 
and forever. But then, of our Northern brethern, ¢o our Southern bre- 
thren, we would say— 


‘* Be to their faults a little blind ; 
Be to their virtues very kind.” 


The faults you complain of are not eo much their faults as the faults 
of their fathers and of your fathers. They are only just where you your- 
selves were the otlor day. And if they are not enlightened as to what 
so materially concerns their own welfare—whose fault is that? Do 
they lack understanding? Then are they to be pitied—not abused. Do 
they lack the means of information? Whose fault is hat? You have 
stopped their ears, in trying to seal up their mouths—and how can you 
expect them to hear you? 

But their virtues are their own——such as they are: and you deal 
unjustly with them not to acknowledge the truth: and more unjustly 
yourselves—hypocrites that ye are, if ye do not acknowledge every virtue 
ye see in the men of the South. Butdoye? By “no manner of means,” 
as some of you say—or not by o’ jugfull, as we take it for granted you 
mean, when you say it would notbe good policy, even among yourselves, 
to acknowledge how greatly the South has contributed, first and last, to 
the cause of human freedem throughout the world. 

But to the point. We like the spirit and temper of these lines. And 
the men of the South will be the last to find fault with them—or we mis 
take their character: and then—why then, we shouldn’t care much 
whether they liked them or not. 

Men! whose boast it is tlat ye 
Come of fathers brave and free, 
If there breathe on earth a slave, 
Are ye truly free and brave? 

If ye do not feel the chain, 
When it works a brother's pain, 
Are ye not base slaves indeed— 
Slaves unworthy to be freed ? 


| ie 
i: 
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Women! who shall one day bear 
Sons to breathe New- England air, 

If ye hear, without a blush, 

Deeds to make the roused blood rush 
Like red lava through your veins, 
For your sisters now in chains ; 
Answer ! are ye fit to be 

Mothers of the brave and free? 


Is true Freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And with leathern hearts forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 
No! true Freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear, 
And with heart and hand to be 
Earnest to make others free ! 


They are slaves, who fear to speak 

For the fallen and the weak ; 

They are slaves, who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think ; 
They are slaves, who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 


rr 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received, but from what soures we know not, about three 
hundred and sixty-five stanzas, of what might, by an extent of imagi- 


mation we cannot accomplish, be considered poetry, accompanied by the 
following note : 


To the Editor of the Brother Janathan, think these worth publication. 
He may honor them with an extra—they are the production of one from 
whom better things were hoped. Dedicate to I. B. Erwin. 


_ Print or barn them. Fix quotation marks at the first and last line—all 
is plagiarism. 

There is a sort of mysterious ambiguity about the epistle, which we 
oorfess puzzled us, and gave a degree of interest to the communication 
which induced us to struggle through a few pages. As we cannot print, 
we have been compelled to resort to the only alternative the gentlem an 
left us, and have consequently consigned the elaborate effort of his ze- 


nius to the flames. We could not, however, refrain from snatching a 


few lines from the greedy element, as being worthy to go side by) side, 
with some of the floating poetry of the day. 


The following verse depicts the author's melancholy feelings, under the 
force of which it appears he is given to peanuts and oranges : 
* Yes death has severed the tenderest ties, 
Ye rosy maids, and romantic minds 
Whatever I love decays or dies, 


Ye may trace my steps by she//s and rinds.’’ 
The following is no doubt a capital stanza, if properly explained—its 
beauty lies in its depth : 
Is not our path of life with roses strewn, 
They so paradasiacal a face, 
That the whole year will last our honeymoon, 
A promise is—for wearied with the chase 
Of pleasure’s butterflies to my embrace 
I won thee—sweet—and from the honey-dews, 
The first that bathed the flowers in my heart’s vase— 
A scented exhalation breathed imbues 
All things with lilach tints—and indecent hues. 


The following is the concluding stanza, and proves the desperation of 
the lover. The fearful height of the lady’s chamber window to which 
he has clomb—the hair hanging out of the said window, and the wrung- 
ed state of his own heart, are be autifully described : 


The light—the planet of love pales in thy chamber 
Whose fearful height thy lover oft has clomb— 


Now from the casement hangs thy hair of amber, 
Thy downcast eyes on him about to roam— 
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And bome—sweet home—there is no place like bome— 
For the last time thy syren ips have sung him 
Yes—he must leave the honey in its comb— 
A single rose thy snowy hand has flung him— 
He pleced it in bis bosom—oh ! has’nt that parting wrung him. 

“ Sonnet to Mrs. J. H. P.”’ is very good, and if we supposed our 
readers were as interested in the lady, as the author appears to be we 
should certainly publish ic. 

““ Ten Eyck’s Sonnet is declined for the same reason. 

“ The Veteran's Burial.” The author can do better we think—shall 
be pleased tu hear from him again. 

“ E. H. D.’s Thoughts” are not well expressed, rhyme, ie not 
poetry at least we think not. 

“ The Disappointed.” We are sorry to disappoint the author, but 
really his poetry is too namby-pamby. If the essentials he mentions are 
forthcoming, they will be quite acceptable. 

“ Bird Time and the Birds,” and “ C. R.’s Dream,” are declined. 


I  — 


LOCAL NEWS. 


Cacnoun Mextine.—A large crowd, supposed to exceed three thou- 
sand persons, met in the Park on Monday evening, pursuant to notice. 
Dr. Hasbrouck presided, and several addresses were delivered—one by 
Mr. J. T. Brady was received with much applause. The meeting was 
called by the friends of Mr. Calhoun, and if all those who attended are 
friendly to him, we should suppose there is a great probability that Van 
Buren will be opposed by his own pelitical party. 

Rarser Warm.—At quarter past 2 o'clock on Monday, the mercury 
stood at 96 on the shaded side of Nassau-street. On the same day it 
ruse to 90 at Marfleet’s Pavilion Hotel, Staten Island. 


Arrest or WessTeR, THE Pirate.—A letter was received here on 
Monday last, by the Postmaster, from a gentleman at Wilmington, N.C., 
stating that a man had been arrested answering the description of Web- 
He had shipped by another name, but being suspected and char- 
ged with it, confessed that his name was Webster, and that he knew all 
about the Lavinia affair. He se‘i that the captain was killed with a 
handspike, the mate with a seizing-mallet, and the cook with a marling- 
spike. He is in jail, and the U. S. Marshall has taken proper steps to 
have his identity made out. 

The Franklin Theatre in this city has been leased by the Millerites for 
a temple. 


Prosper M. Wetmore, Esq., was on Saturday last elected Vice- 
President of the New York and Erie Railroad. We really begin to 
think the Company are about to move in their great work. 

Extensive ForGerizs.—A young man, named Henry Saunders, 
clerk to Austen, Wilmerding & Co., of this City, has succeeded in 
obtaining $29,000 from different banks, by means of checks, to which he 
orged the name of the firm. The imitation is said to be so perfect as to 
deceive the most practised eye. Saunders had been missed from the 
office since Thursday the 3lst., the day on which the Great Western 
sailed, and there is little doubt that he went to England in her. He is 


only 18 years of age. $5,000 is effered for his apprehension. 


Burotary.—A daring burglary was committed on Sunday last, at the 
store of E. & L. S. Rockwell, 9, Astor Buildings. The robber got in 
through an empty store next door, makiag a hole in the partition-wall 
between the two stores. The property stolen consists of gold and silver 
watches and rings, valued at from $15,000 to $20,000. A reward of 

500 is offered. 


Suppen Deata.—A genteelly dressed man was seen leaning against 


| the Astor House, in Vesey-street, on Tuesday afternoon, apparently in a 


| 


| 


i 


dying state, when some persons procured a spring-cart to conveye him 
to the City Prison, but he died before they reached there, and was con- 
veyed to the dead-house, where an inquest was held upon him. From 
papers found on him, his name is supposed to be Peter Crawford. 


A magnificent display of fireworks took place at the Bowling Green 
fountain, on Tuesday evening, and attracted several thousand spectators. 
Dodsworth band played some beautiful airs, and the several pieces of 
fireworks (given, it is said, by Mr. Edge) prove him to be one of the 
best pyrotechnists in the country. His liberality should not be forgottea. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


The Britannia arrived at Boston on Sunday night, bringing foreign | The property of the late 


dates to the 19th of August inclusive. We are indebted to Charles Wil- 
mer’s News Letter for our summary of the news. 

The attention of parliament, and of the nation at large, is yet princi” 
pally directed towards the state of Ireland. The menster meetings still 
continue; and the most monstrous of them all was held lately, on the hill 
of Tara, dear to the “ finest pisantry” as the seat of their ancient kings, 
the principal part (some indeed, say the whole) of whose regal robes con- 
sisted of a blanket gracefully entwined around their august loins. There 
was the usual attendance of priests, and an average quantity of speechifi- 
cation; but the whole proceedings were as wearisome as is a “ thrice-told 
tale.” 

Mr. Sherman Crawford has declined Mr. O'Connell’s invitation to join 
the repeal agitation. He could not, he says, consistently join a bedy that 
desires altogether to abolish imperial legislation; he does not desire to 
destroy that system, but simply to add to the principle of local legislation. 


The dismissal of justices of the peace continues. Among the most re- 
cently dismissed are Mr. John Bodkin, M. P., for attending the Tuam 
meeting, and Mr. John Hyacinth Talbot (who"had previously been rein- 
stated in the commission), for attending the Enniscorthy dinner; both 
gentlemen also are deposed from the deputy-lieutenancy of their respect- 
ive counties. 

The Custom house officers of Derry made a seizure on Monday of near- 


ly 500ib. of gunpowder, which was brought from Glasgow, packed in a | 


hogshead so as to resemble sugar. 

The Rebecca riots in South Wales still continue, and have hitherto de- 
fied the most energetic measures employed to put them down. Mr. Hall, 
who was sent down by Government to inquire into their cause, has made 
his report; the country is absolutely filled with troops, and every gate left 
standing is in the occupation of the military; the magistrates of the coun- 
ty of Carmerthen have just voted a rural police; and yet scarce a night 
elapses without some most daring outrage being committed. 

It is said that the miners and colliers are associating together through- 
out England, Scouand, and Ireland, for the openly avowed purpose of a 
simultaneous turn-out throughout the Uaited Kingdom. They are said to 
be thoroughly organised, and to have already enrolled from 30,000 to 
40,000 members. 

Father Matthew, the “ apostle of temperance,” after visiting Manches- 
ter and Liverpool, has proceeded to London, where he holds vast meet- 
ings in the suburbs, and administers the pledge to thousands daily. 
Whilst the very rev. Father thus diffuses his temperance nostrum amongst 
large assemblages in the towns, Mr. Cobden, M. P., administers doses of 
free trade to meetings in the country. The farmers, however, appear to 
fight shy of him, and his audiences consist principally of the inhabitants 
of the country towns and villages. 

The case of the six orphan children of the late Mr. Elton, the comedi- 
an, who was among the victims of the Pegasus, excites general commise- 
ration. A liberal subscription, headed by the Queen, has already been 
annourced ; free benefits both in town and eonntry are also frequent; and 
there is every reason to believe that the unfortunate orphans ot this high- 
ly respected gentleman and accomplished actor will be tolerably weil 


provided for. 
FRANCE. 

The French news is of little interest. Queen Christina continued busy 
in her labors to recever power in Spain; and rumors as to the marriage 
of her daughter abound; at present they fluctuate between the Duc d’Au- 
male and the Duke of Cadiz, the son of Don Francisco de Paula. 

The French government are assembling nearly the whole of the Medi- 
terranean fleet before Tunis. It is said, that the Bey had been informed 
by his agent at Constantinople of the hostile intentions of the Porte, and 
was making every preperation for resistance. 

The French Minister to China had not sailed. 

SPAIN. 

The military revolution in this distracted country has been consum- 
mated, and the Regent bas sought a refuge from that army which once 
idolized him, on board a British man-of war. It appears that news of the 
entry of Narvaez into Madrid reached Espartero, who was then engaged 
in bombarding Seville, on the night of ube 26.h of July. He immediately 
raised the siege, which had lasted 21 days, and set off, accompanied by 
400 cavalry, for Cadiz. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

On Saturday, the 12ch of August, a grand entertainment was given on 
board the New York packet ship Victoria, by Captain Morgan, her com- 
mander, at which a large number of nobility and gentry were present. 
Our Minister (Mr. Everett), and Col. Aspinwall (our Consul at Liver- 
pool), were among the guests. 

American cheese sells in Cork 4d. per pound under the best Cheshire, 
and is considered superior to it.— Dublin Freeman 

Rusens.—A letter from Antwerp, of the 9ch of August, says, ‘‘ We 
are happy to say that the bronze statue of the illustrious Rubens is at 
length placed on its pedestal. Better late than never. The statue is 14 
feet high, and weighs about 20 000ib. The height of the whole menu- 
ment, the starue and pedestal, is 30 feet.”’ 

By one of the clauses of the new bili for the regulation of stage coaches, 


omnibusses, cabs, &c. in London, the drivers and conductors are forbid- 
den to smoke while on du 


Duke of Sussex has been sworn under £60,000. 


Wakcike Prerarations.—Her Majesty’s war steamer Cyclops sail- 
ed from Carrickfergus on Friday eveniog for the Cove, after landing at 
the former garrison 60 tons of stores, consisting of beef and pork, in bar- 
rels, of Limerick and Cork cure ; between 400 and 500 barrels of bread, 
40 casks of rum, 2,000 stand of arms, and 350.000 rounds of ball car- 
tridges. A pleasant look-out this for the foreigu: sympathisers.— Globe. 


Newsrarer Sratistics.—It appears, from the last return made to 
Parliament, that there are at present 138 newspapers circulated in Lon- 
don ; the yearly circulation of which amounts to 36,271,020 papers, and 
the advertisement duty amounts to £48,179, 10s. There are 214 English 
country papers in circulation, the tetal yearly sale of which amounts to 
16 857,000 papers; showing that, though che number of journals consider- 
ably exceed the number in London, the yearly circulation does net amount 
to half of the circulation in the metropolis. The yearly amount of adver- 
tisement duty on the country papers is £49,766 184. In Scotland there 
| are at present 18 papers in circulation, nearly one-fourth of which are 
published in Edinburgh; and it is worthy of remark that, notwithstanding 
the wealth of that city, there is not one daily newspaper published there. 
The yearly amount of circulation in Scotiand is 1,178 940, and the adver- 
tisement duty is £12,595 12s. In Wales there are ten papers in circu- 
lation, the highest of which averages only 1,500 per week. The circula: 
lation of the rest is uncertain, sometimes rising to 10,000 per month, and 
sometimes falling to 1,000. The total yearly circulation is 88,000 and 
the advertisement duty is £295 18s 6d. There are 15 papers circulated 
in Dublin, the yearly sale of which amounts to 3 366,406 papers, and ad- 
vertisement duty £4599 83. There are 58 lrish country papers, the 
| yearly circulation of which is 2,435 068, and 12,000 supplements. The 
advertisement duty amounts to £3,636 165. 


A Lapy’s Man.—At a Repeal meeting at Moryborough, O'Connell 
thus rather coarsely described the personal attractions of Lord Brougham: 
—‘‘ He would ask did any of them ever see him ?—and if they did not he 
hoped they never would, for he really believed he was one of the ugliest 
beings in existence: it would make a fellow almost sick to look at him. 
They often saw a head carved on a valking-stick bandsomer than he was. 
the was Harry Brougham turned inside out; and the inside was, if possi- 
ble, uglier than the outside. He really believed that such a double-dyed 
renegade, besides one so ugly, did not exist at the present moment; and 
he hoped that no one, except some fellow whose stomach could not be 
turned, would ever get a real view of him.”— Post, 


Corton, Aug. 11 —The demand for Cotton throughout the past week 
was steady: the trade purchased with confidence, and prices, which 
previously exhibited a tendency to droop, acquired more firmness, not- 

| withstanding the turn out of operatives in Ashton and its neighborhood. 
Speculators took 660 American, and the transactions altogether amount- 
ep to 28 500 bales, viz., 23,540 American, 1360 Brazil, 750 Egyptian. 
Cotton, Aug. 18.—The demand for East India descriptions has been 
done at §1 per Ib. advance. The total business of the week is about 
5 000 baies Surats, ordinary to good fair 23 ito 3§.1; 500 bales Madras, 
ordinary to good fair 231 to 3§1, and 100 bales bowed Georgia, at 41. 
per lb. About 1,800 bales Surat are advertised for the 24ch instant. 


August 18.—The Produce Markets have, upon the whole, exhibited a 
firm appearance this week, and a smaller amount of goods has been put 
up to public sale than for some ume past, by which it would appear that 
the merchants have more confidence, and as trade is going on in @ satis- 
factory manner in eur principal manufacturing districts. 

Lord Brougham made a furious onslaught apon President Tyler and 
his son, in the House of Lords a few evenings back, when the affairs of 
the sister country were being incidentally discussed. “ A person named 
Tyler, said to be a son of the President, has taken part in the repeal 
agitation |’ exclaimed the noble lord, who proceeded to say that no 
one was answerable for the fuoleries—the excessive fooleries—of his 
family.” Lord Brougham, while thus severe on the son, styled the sire 
the “ accidental President of the United States;”’ but he could not believe, 
unless he saw the document with bis own eye, that that functionary had 
written the letter attributed to him ia favor of repeal. 


A Frankfort journal of the 7th states, from Ratisbon, that of 260 persons 
who had embarked on board the Danube, 240 had been drowned, but 
not one of the circumstances of the calamity is given. 


The Belle Poule, which is commanded by Capt. Heruous, and another 
ship-of-war, are said to be under sailing orders, and destined for the 
China seas. 

A mushroon was gathered on the Papworth Hal! estate last week 
forty-one inches in circumference, and neatly fourteen inches in diameter. 
{Cambridge Chronicle. 

Accounts have been received by the Mediterranean Mail, from Con- 
stantinople to the 27th of July, and from Malra to the Seb instant. Ru- 
mors have reached Constantinople that there has lately been a good deal 
of fighting between the Russians and the Circassians, near Natakoi:ch, 
in which the former had suffered severely. 

An old man named James Jones, abvat 90 years of age, has formed 
one of the choir of Burford church, near Tenbury, for upwards of 60 
years; and on Sunday, the 30:h uit., the choir was strengthened by the 
addition of his eldest son, bis grandson, and his great grandson, («0 that 
it embraces four generations) on which occasion the singing was ox cel- 
lent. 
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FOREIGN THEATRICALS, &c. 


Mr. Macready takes his departure for America on the 4th of Septem- 
ber, in the Caledonia steamer. He has engaged Mr. Ryder, of Drury 


| article whieh is made a condition of admission to the place. 


Lane Theatre, to accompany him, for the purpose of playing the second- | 


ary characters with him. Mr. Rydet’s engagement is for one year. 


At Drury Lane Mr. Bunn is proceeding with great activity for the | 
season. Music will form a great portion of the attraction, and Messrs. 
Benedict, R. Hughes, and Tully are engaged. The band and vocal 
strength will exceed all former seasons. For tragedy Mr. Charles Kean 
is expected to lead. The ballet department will be very strong. 


Madame Viardot Garcia has arrived at Berlin from Prague. The 
King, immediately on her arrival becoming known, instructed Meyerbeer | 
to prepare 4 concert, at which Madame V iardot Garcia was to perform. 
The concert was to take place at the royal residence at Potsdam. 


Herz, the pianist, accompanied ty Hauman, the celebrated violinist, 
are making a tour of the Rhine, and from thence proceed to Holland. 


Duprez has made his rentré in “Guillaume Tell’’ at Paris, and his | 
success was triumphant. 

Macready hus presented a petition to Parliament, and complains of 
the conduct of the patent theatres and charges the patents with having 
become jobs, and being occupied with—‘Buffuonery and absurdities from | 
abroad, with dogs, horses, elephants, and God knows what, instead of 
the plays of Shakspeare; and that while the patent theatres neglected 
to perform Shakspeare themselves, they prevented licences for doing sv 
being given to the other theatres. The petitioner prayed either to ex- 
tend the licence to represent Shakspeare to the other theatres or to re- 
strict the licences of the patent theatres that object, so as to exclude 
buffoonery and living animals. This was noticed by the Ear! of Glen- 
gall, who said, that, as the petition attacked the proprietors of the pa- 
tent theatres, he must say he considered the petition to be the very great- 
est compound of vanity, self-satisfaction, and absurdity. 


Thirteen theatres have contributed the clear proceeds of a night's per- 
formances, for the benefit of the family of the late Mr. Elton. 





= Miss Fanny Ternan has made a successful appearance at the Strand 
Theatre. She is seven years old and represents various chatacters, af- 
ter the manner of Mrs. Fitzwilliam. 

Curioni, the once celebrated tenor, took a benefit at the Princess 
Theatre a short time since, when ‘“‘ Norma,” compressed into one act, 
was played in Italian, the chorus being selected from her Majesty’s | 
Theatre, Ronzi de Begnis being the heroine, Curioni the Pollio, Miss 
Turpin the Adalgisa, and Weiss the Oroveso. 

There has been a musical festival at Dresden, on a scale far surpass- 
ing Norwich or Birmingham. It was held in the Church of Notre Dame, | 
the largestin that city. The vocal and instrumental orchestra consisted of | 
one thousand seven hundred and fifty performers. In one of the pieces | 
(The Last-Supper, an oratorio by WaGNER) there were choruses by a | 
separate choir of three hundred singers placed in the cupola of the 
Church, which had (it is said) an effect of indiscribable sublimity. 


It is said that Mra. H. Wallack (Miss Turpin) is to be the prima 
donna (?) at Covent Garden next season. Mr. Wallack has become the 
lessee, and opens in the latter en 1 of September. 


Cuaxrtes Hory.—This popular composer and accomplished vocalist, | 
we are happy to perceive, is appointed musical director at Covent Gar- 
den Theatre for the ensuing season. 

Acapemie DE Musique, Paris.—This splendid house narrowly | 
escaped being burnt last week. The fire originated in the little theatre 
Gymnase Enfantin, in the Passage de /’ Opera, but fortunately was 
prevented doing any further mischief than burning the little arena to its | 
sawdust. It is not to be rebuilt onthe same site. 

| 
| 
| 





Musicat ARRANGEMENTS In Itaty.—Fanny Elssler and Lucile 
Grahn are engaged at the La Scala, for the ensuing carnival. The 
operatic seasons in Italy are but very little known in this counury, The 
season cf the carnival invariably commences on the 26th of December; | 
La Primavera (spring season), on the L0ch of April ; L’ Autunno 
(autnmn), on the 15th of August. In certain cities the periods of L’ 
Autunno and Primavera seasons differ. At Milan there is sometimes 
an Autunino (or little autumn season). As to the carnival, it invariably 
begins the second day after Christmas. 

New Reovurations ror THeatres.—By the bill now before the 
House of Commons, it is proposed to make some considerable alterations 
in the law respecting theatres, and performances therein. In the pre- | 
amble, it is said to be “ expedient that the laws now in force for regula- | 
ting theatres and theatrical performances be repealed, and other pro- | 
visiens be enacted in their stead.’’ By one fell swoop, four acts are 
repealed, and in the present measure, the substance of a bill, which has 
keen noticed in the Z'imes, entitled ‘‘ Players of Interludes,” is incor- 
porated. All theatres must be licensed by the Lord Chamberlain, or the | 
magistracy ; in default of such license a penalty of £20 to be enforced, | 
for every day a place is kept open. By the fourth provision, no play of 
Shakspeare’s shall be performed within five miles from the patent 
theatres, on a license granted by the magistrates. No license is to be 
granted except to the “ actual and responsible manager for the time being, 
of the theatre.”’ Rules to enforce order in the theatres are to be made. 
Any person performing in an unlicensed theatre is liable toa penalty of 
£10; and to prove the hiring of such persons, it shall be sufficient to 





| transacted ! 
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show that money was taken at either door, or on the purchase of any 
The follew- 
ing portion of the bill refers to the measure already mentioned. All 
proceedings began for penalties before this act commenced, shall be dis- 
continued, on the paymer.ts of costs. The penalties are to be recovered 


| before two justices, and in default of payment, the’ offender to be im- 


prisoned for six months. The present law gives a moiety to the inform- 
er, but after the expenses, it is now te go to the police fund, within the 
metropolitan district, or elsewhere, to the poor of the parish where such 
offence shall be committed. 

Balfe’s opera of Geraldine, produced at Paris under the title Le Puits 
d’ Amour has been performed at the Princess Theatre London, with 
great success. 

The Surrey Theatre is said to be going on prosperously. The Opera 
of Cinderella is being performed there. Harrison is the Prince ; Leffler 
the Baron Pompolino; Miss Romer Cinderella, and Miss Betts the 
Fairy Queen. The whole gettizg up of the piece is creditable to the 
theatre. 


There is a newspectacle at Barty’s Amphitheatre (Astley’s), founded 


| on Water Scott's novel of Woodstock. Some of the leading incidents 


have been skilfully dramatized; iucluding the battle of Worcester, the 
flight of the King, bis concealment in the Royal oak, and, finally, the 
Restoration, with its brilliant festivities. The spectacle is very splendid; 
and some of the equestrian performances are admirable. The entertain- 
ments at this theatre are at present well worthy of attention. 


The Italian Opera closed on the 19th instant for the season. Grisi 
and Mario depart for the provinces immediately after the termination of 
their engagemants at the Opera, to fulfil agreements they have entered 
into for performances in Exeter, Birmingham, &c. Lablache repairs to 
Paris, and from thence to Naples, where de Beriot, Thalberg, Benedict, 
and many of the leading artistes assemble. Cerito has several contin- 
ental engagements. That clever danseuse has signed for 20 perform- 
ances at Rome, 10 at Parma,and 12 at Brussels. In May of the ensuing 


| year Cerito will again grace the boards of her Majesty's Theatre, and in 
| August her engagement with Mr. Lumley concludes. 


This will perhaps 
be Grisi’s last tour in England, as we understand the offers she has re- 


_ ceived from Vienna aud St. Petersburg render her return to this country 


for several years extremely doubtful. 
Fanny Elssler proceeds to fulfil an engagement at the Dublin Theatre. 


The King has «ppointed Mercadante director-general of all the theatres 
in the Neapolitan capite!. Colletti has been re-engaged for two years at 
San Carlo. Pacini’s opera, “ Maria d’Inghilterra,” at Palermo, has 


| proved eminently successful, and that maestro is now visiting the princi- 


pal towns in Italy, previous to his arrivalhere. He is to produce a new 
opera, “ Luisetta,”’ at the Teatro Nuovo, the opera comique of Naples. 
Prince Cuto, the holder of the copyright of “ Maria d’Inghilterra,” has, 
it is said, demanded an enormous sum for right of property of that opera, 
but it is doubtful whether it will be performed at San Carlo. 


I 


More Rowpyism.—Our City we regret to say is again becoming the 
scene of those nightly outrages, which disgraced it some time since ; and 
| the total inefficiency of the watch enables those ruffians to commit them 


with perfect impunity. Weare informed that gangs of those fellows 


| are to be found nightly in the neighborhood of Grand, Elizabeth streets, 


the Bowery, &c., who make a practice of insulting orderly citizens as 
they pass, and if a female happens to fall in their way, their conduct is 
outrageous. We heard of a case which occurred in Elizabeth street a 
few nights since, when a female was shamefully abused, and notwith- 
standing her cries, not a watchman came to her assistance. 

When shall we have an efficient force, to protect the lives and rights 


of our citizens ! or shal] thoes disgraceful things be suffered to continue. 
a 


Anti-Stavery Nomrnations.—The Abolition Convention at Buffalo 
unanimously nominated James G. Birney as their candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States, and Thomas Morris for Vice-President. Miss 
Abby Kelly arose to make a speech, but the men shamefully voted that 
she should not be heard until the business of the Convention had been 
The proceedings of this Convention we may notice more at 
length hereafter. 

neil 

Later FROM Texas.—Intelligence to the 224 ult., has been received 
from Galveston, at New Orleans. 

Commodore Moore has received $4,900 from the government at Yuca- 
tan for his services in the late contest. 

It is reported that all the Texan prisoners have been released, but itis 


doubted. 
———>>—— 


It is said by a correspondent of the London Morning Chronicle, that 
the Emperor Nicholas is employing the Russian army in the construction 
of railroads. 




























































NAVAL. 


It is rumovred that Captain Joseph Smith, now attached te the Ohio 
receiving ship in Boston harbor, has been ordered to the command of 
the Mediterranean squadron, and will shortly proceed thither in the new 
frigate Cumberland now at the Charlestown navy yard. 


The U. S. schosner Onkahye has returned from her short experiment- 
al cruise, having demonstrated most satisfactorily, as we are credibly 
informed, that she is unfit for the service; failing in the most essential | 
quality required of her beyond those of strength and stiffaess—speed. 

The brig Philip Hone, from Valparaiso, reports that the frigate United 
States sailed thence for Callao, on the 21st May, all well. 
It is stated that Captain William M. Hunter has been ordered to the 
command of the Ohio receiving ship, in the place of Captain Joseph | 

Smith, who takes command of the Mediterranean squadron. 

The U. S. schooner Enterprize, Lieut. Com’g Manning, was at 
Montevideo July 6th, undergoing repairs—the only American man-of-war | 
in port. Officers and crew all well. 

The U. S. ship Levant, Com. Hugh N. Page, bound to the Pacific, 
dropped down to Hampton Roads, on Friday week, and will proceed to 
sea with the first fair wind. She takes out as passengers the Hon. G. | 


H. Proffit, Minister to the Brazils, and Mr. Hackett, Secretary ef Lega- 
tien. 


The U. S. sloop-of-war Preble, says the Boston Bee of Friday, arrived 
at this port yesterday from the Mediterranean. She sailed from 
Gibraltar July 15th, and from Angra, (Island of Terceira) August 1st, 
1843. From the latter port she has experienced nought but light south- 
westerly winds, and has been twelve days from the Grand Bank. 

The Preble sailed from Mahon, July 12th, and touched at Barcelona, 
Alicante, and Malaga, on her way to Gibraltar, in which ports all was 
tranquil, notwithstanding the outbreaks in every part of the kingdom. 


The U. S. steamer Princeton was launched on Thursday last. 


The U. S. ship Independence was seen 28th inst., lying to, off Block 
Island. 


The U.S. brig Bainbridge, Lieut. commanding Johnson, sailed from 
Curacoa on the 28th ult., for St. Martha, and on a cruise to leeward. 

ARRIVAL OF THE BRANDYWINE AND St. Louis at Rio pe JANEIRO. 
—The brig Montezuma arrived at Baltimore from Rio de Janeiro, re- 
ports the arrival at that place of the above named vessels from Norfolk, 
and that they were to sail thence, bound to Bombay, ina few days, to 
meet Mr. Cushing, the American Minister to China. 

There were also lying at Rio on the 23d July, the frigate Columbia 
and corvette John Adams, of the Brazil station. 





EaRtTuQuaxe.—The country south of us has been visited by another 
severe shock of earthquake. A passenger on one of our steamers 
informs us that when near Memphis it was distinctly felt on that river; 
so much so that he thought the boat had grounded, or struck a snag. 
The Memphis Eagle of the 19th says:—We were visited last night by 
one of the severest shocks of an earthquake which we have had for many | 
years, (excepting the one on the 4th of January last.) The shock last | 
night was attended with considerable noise, and is said to have conti- 
nued nearly a minutee—Cincinnati Gazette. 

————a 

Cuinton THe Great Forcer for whom Judge Loundes and B. J. 
Hayes, were despatched to London, was examined in their presence, and 
identified by Hayes immediately. There was not sufficient evidence to 
justify his being given up, and he was remanded until the 1st of October, 
to give time for more witnesses to be brought from the United States. 

——— 

A bachelor up Penn Street, Pittsburg, Pa., picked up a thimble. He 
stood awhile meditating on the probable beauty of the owner, when he 
pressed it to his lips; saying, ‘‘ Oh that it were the fair cheek of the wear- | 
er.” Just as he had finished, a big wench looked out of an upper win- 
dow and said, ‘‘ Boss, dis please to frow dat fimble of mine in the entry 


—I jist now drapt it.” The man is said to have fainted ! 
—— 

- é ; : 

CrickeTt.—Various games—including chess, whist, and backgammon | 


—are supposed to be strong teats of equanimity ;—and in reality, the | 


loss of a match, rubber, or hit, has been frequently known to upset 


human patience, and the rules of good breeding. But of all games or 
sports, Cricket appears the most trying to the temper, for a Player cannot 
lose his Wicket without being put out. 
aware 
“The Handkerchief !—The Handkerchief!” cried Othello— Dang 
t,”’ said a sailor in the pit—“ blow your nose with your fingers and goon | 
with the play.” 


————— 
The Rev. Mr. Anderson, of Kentucky, has discovered a mode of teach- | 


ing the deaf and dumb to read and speak! He has taught a deaf boy, 
in four months to pronounce werds of two syllables. 
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[Original.] 
GLIMPSES OF THE HEART. 
BY E.S. P. 


I would not wrong the human heart; 
But I have marked its windings well, 
Looked where the crimson pulses start, 
Deep throbbing to the bosom-swell ; 
And I have gazed upon the strings 
That tremble to a breath of air— 
A word—a tone—till music springs 
Floating around us, wild and rare. 
And I have listened till I knew 
The spell that woke the thoughts of life, 
And in mine own heart nestling grew, 
Knowledge with what the soul was rife : 
For the deep fountain all unsealed, 
Lay trembling to my fancy’s eye, 
With every passien there revealed, 
Like clouds upon a sunset sky. 
And I have marked this o’er and o’er, 
Till every tune those heart-strings played, 
Has grown into my bosom’s core, 
Like language by a Spirit rayed ; 
And every picture of the soul 
That has been mirrored back on mine, 
Has helped to read the mighty scroll 
In living light, the Heart divine. 
And I have read—and read it well !— 
Nay, curl not now thy lip in scorn, 
But garner up the truth I tell— 
I would not, could not do thee wrong.— 
And yet, I cannot spare thee this, 
But give thee back thy erring creed, 
Though it may break my dream of bliss, 
’Tis all unlike the faith I need. 
I give it back! for read I right, 
The truth, by Nature, is not sealed, 
And struggling, do I dash the light 
Where my lone pathway lay revealed. 
‘Forth from the fountain of the deep, 
The waters ever freely flow ;” 
But can the current backward sweep, 
That onward in its course must go? 
So flow the pulses of the heart— 
One tie, thou canst not part in twain— 
And should the rich blood backward start, 


It could not thrill the heart sgain! 
—— 


THE ROSE. 


Queen of the garden, peerless flower, 
Fond hope of Spring, and Summer's pride, 
Whose fragrance soothes the sultry hour, 
Whose beauty humbles all beside. 


In thy soft blush—thy sunny grace— 
The brightness of thy brief career; 
Methinks, sweet, smiling rose, I trace, 

The fate of al) that’s blooming here. 


Strew’d neath the shady bush, that spread 
Their kindred bosoms to the sky, 

As pining for a season fled, 
What faded sweets forgotten lie. 


The hand that traced those dainty hues, 
The breath that did their cup inspire 
In others, but alike renews 
Their perfume, and their gay attire. 
Thus whatsoe’er is bright below, 
Unheeded swiftly fleets away; 
Soon o’er thy shattered tints will glow 
The blooming heirs of thy decay. 
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“ Wasnisctorn Monument Association in Tue City oy New 
Yorx.’’—At the last session of our State Legisiature an act of Incorpo- 
ation under the above title was passed, and the undersigned appointed 
Trustees for the first year. 
tion have been taken by the selection of John Trumbull, President; Ro- 
bert H. Morris, Vice President; Moves H. Grinnell, Treasurer ; and 
Nicholas Dean, Secretary. 

A monument in this city to the memory of George Washington, has 
been too long neglected. The Trustees do not suppose any work that 
they, or the united world could erect, would increase the measure of his 
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The preparatory steps towards an organiza- | 


renown, or that any eulogy can be written adding lustre to a name, the | 


mention of which is to American ears, the very embodiment of all the 
virtues, and to the farthest confines of civilization, awakening sentiments, 
not of admiration only, but ef reverence ; but they hope to be able to 
wipe away the stain of ingratitude, already fastened upon us. 

ore than forty years have elapsed since Washington died ;—two en- 
tire generations of men have passed away, and the commercial metropo- 


Prayers ror tHe Use oy Famities py Wm. Jay.—M. W. Dodd, 
New York —This is a volume of very beautiful prayers suited for 
families’ private worship. There are prayers for every day in the week, 
and also those for the different circumstances in which we or eurs may 
chance to be placed—they breathe the very spirit of religion, and the 
diction is plain and simple. We sincerely commend the volume to all, 


and particularly to those who ‘ profess and call themselves christians.’ 
——[————— 

Tue THames Tunnzt.—I have been through the Thames Tunnel. 
This is to London what the Croton Water Works are to New York, the 
great achievement of the 19th century. There is nothing at either en- 
trance of the Tunnel, which indicates that you are in the vicinity of this 
extraordinary improvement. We passed over it in a steamer in the morn- 


| ing, without being aware that other masses of our fellow beings were qui- 


lis of a country, which he so signally aided to place among the Nations of | 


the Eerth—a metropolis containing more than three hundred thousand 


souls—the centre of all the wealth of a vast territory—the point to which | 


all travelling on business, or pleasure, naturally tends, and which by 

foreigners is the first visited, and last seen,—has not raised a stone, or 

inscribed a marble, to the memory of the “ Father of his Country.” 
The time has now arrived when the attempt will not enly be made to 


sued. 


It is believed that all the funds necessary, can be raised by volun- 


| Half way through, a printing press is statio 


_ which is throwing off sheets containing an account of the Tunnel. 
accomplish the object, but perseveringly, and we trust, successfully, pur- | 


_ to “ pull” them myself. 


tary contribution, and should those furnished by our own citizens prove in- | 


sufficient, the Trustees have great confidence that an appeal made to the | 


State, or to the entire Union, would be liberally answered. 

It may be objected that the present is an unfortunate period in which to 
attempt any work, depending solely for success upon the free will offer- 
ings of the people ; that business is depressed, industry unemployed and 
enterprise paralyzed. Butare not countervailing advantages found in the 
abundance of capital, the unprecedented cheapness of labor, and mate- 


ria!s, and the beneficial employment it will affurd to the domestic indus- | 


try of the counrry, in its various occupations and useful pursuits? 

The trustees hope that no reasonable doubt can be entertained of the 
faithful appropriatiun of all monies comming to their hands. 
services are wioly gratuitous, and they will be careful so to limit all their 
preliminary expenses that, in the possible event of failure, the money re- 
ceived from the donors can be wholly, or with a very small deduction 
only, returned to them. 

In a brief period proper persens wil! be selected to ask the aid of our 
citizens. These persons will be furnished with conclusive proofs of their 
several appointments—will be held tothe most rigid accountability—and 
every possible check devised to assure the honest and faithful discharge 
of their duties. 

The Board will from time to time communicate to the public all need- 
ful information of the progress made in this grateful work. 

Jonn Trumbull, James Tallmadge, 
Stephen Allen, Nicholas Dean, 
Moses H. G innell, D »n Alonzo Cushman, 
Robert H. Morris, E:1ward D. West, 
William W. Fox, Charles W. Sandford, 
Peter Cooper, Henry T. Kiersted, 
Juha W. Francis, 
New York, September 5. 1843. 
eee 

Yettow Fever anv THE Faicate Gomer*—On account of the yel- 
fow fever increasing on board the Gomer at Pensecola, she had dropped 
down nearly opposite the Mavy Yard, and all the sick on board were sent 
te the Naval Hospital—the use of which, as is customary on such occasi- 
ons, being offered the French commander, by Commodore Lavalette, of 
the Navy Yard. 


Trustees. 


: ee 

The story which is going the rounds of the papers that the degree of 
D. D. bas been conferred upon the Rev. J. W. C. Pennington, the color- 
ed preacher in Hartford, by an English university, the Emancipator says, 
is a hoax. 

——— 

Tas Taratre a Nutsance.—We learn from the Philadelphia Ledger 
that Mr. T. B. Russell, the manager of the Arch street Theatre, has been 
bound over to answer the charge of maintaining a nuisance. 

a 

John C. Neal, author of the inimitab!e ** Charcoal sketches,” and edit >r 

of the Pennsylvanian, has been nominated by the Democrats of the First 


Congressional District, Philadelphia, as their candidate for Congress. 
a 
A gentleman has brought an action at St. Louis, against the captain of 
a steamboat, because he did not start at the time advertised. 
EI 
Restonation of THe Mayor or Batrimore —Col. Hillen has re- 
signed the office of Mayor of Baltimore in consequence of iil health. 


i —— 
We learn from the Boston pa «re tnat the female Ourang Outan; died 
there op Thorsday afternoon. 


| buried in the sand. 


| fill up the vacancy with sand, 


etly walking through a subterranean passage below us! The visiter is 
directed ** This way to the Tunnel (” by a board on the corner of a 
street. You descend a winding stone stairway 100 steps, and enter into 
the Tunnel, which is well lighted with gas, and afforded us a cool, plea- 
sant walk, after four hours exposure to the sun. The Tunnel has two 
avenues, each wide enough to allow 12 or 16 persons to walk abreast. 

nod « By Royal Authority,” 
I told 
the man | would purchase two of his sheets provided he would allow me 
This, upon learning that “I knows the ropes,” 
as they say at sea, he consented to. J have, therefore, an account of the 
Thames Tunnel, printed by myself, standing midway between the London 
and Surry sides of the river, seventy feet below its bed, with steamers and 


| ships passing directly over my head! 


The Tunnel is two miles below London Bridge, where another bridge, 
which was much wanted, would have proved seriously injurious to the 
immense commerce of the metropolis. Ino 1823, afier the failure and 
abandonment of several plans for tunnelling the Thames, one was submit- 
ted by Mr. (now Sir J. M.) Brunel, which received the confidence of ca- 
pitalists, and in 1825 he commenced his operations. But he encounter- 


| ed difficulties and ebstacles, for years, at every step of his progress, that 
Their own | 


would have disheartened and appalled any man but one whom the emer- 
gency had produced to accomplish this mighty enterprise. Quicksand 
beds were among the most troublesome and perilous obstacles met with. 
The top of the tunnel’s arch, about the middle of the river, approaches 
within ten feet of the bottom of the river. Four times, during its progress, 
the tunnel and shafts were filled with water, and the irruption of 1827 
threatened to destroy the enterprise, but by the most incredible eZorts all 
was overcome by its indomitable architect, and in 1835, seven years afier- 
wards, Sir J. M. Brunel was enabled to resume the work. 

The progress of this great work was necessarily very slow. Sometimes 
with favorable excavations, two feet would be accomplished in twenty-four 
hours, working as they did, with changes of hands, day and night; where 
the excavation was difficult, only two feet would be done in a week; and 
for the last three months, so great was the labor and so formidable the 
obstructions, that only three feet and four inches’ progress was made! In 
August, 1841, fifteen years after the geound was broken on the London 
side of the thames, Sir J. M. Brunel descended a shaft from the Wapping 
side and passed through the shield into the Tunnel.” Less than two years 
thereafter, in March, 1843, the magnificient work was completed. The 
whole expenses of construction is estimated at 613 000 pounds sterling. 
The toll is only a penny for passing through.— Weed's Letters. 

a 

Tue Barnecat Wreckers.—A correspondent of the Philadelphia 

American Sertinel, writing from Barnegat, N. J. gives the following 


illustrations of the ‘fair business transactions” of that renowned neigh- 
borhood : 


When a vessel was wrecked at night and any portion of her cargo 
floated ashore, it was instantly seized upon by persons who were con- 
stantly on the watch for plunder, and carried off into the interior or 
So expert in their cursed trade did these fellows 
become at last that five minutes afier a box or bale would land no traces 
of it could be found. Sometimes when kegs of butter or lard were cast 
upon or carried to the shore, a parcel of men would surround one, and 
while pretending to be earnestly engaged in conversation, a confederate 
would creep in, and either bury the keg in the sand or knock off the 
head, scrape out the contents to the depth of three cr four inches, and 
This done, the party would quietly dis- 
perse, and at night the keg of sand would be removed. 

A veasel came ashore one day, heavily laden with an assorted cargo. 
4 deputation of wreckers immediately. boarded the unfortunate craft, 
and having first polively informed the captain that his ship would go to 
pieces before the next morning, stated that for the three-cighths of the 
cargo, and no less, they wu id remove all the goods to the shore in eafe- 
ty. 
alternative, 


This looked extremely like a dead shave, but the master secing no 
was obliged to embrace the off-r. Instanter every boat in 
the neighborhood was put into requisition, and before night the whole of 
the cargo was landed cn the beach, and divided into two lots, three- 
eighths, the wreckers’ thare of the spoil being placed in one spot, and 
the captuin’s portion close by. Afcer all this had been done, word was 
sent to the master, that the wreckers had put a watch upon their portion 
of the property, and recommending him to do the same with his. This 
suggestion was acted upon: the mate of the vessel, a prudent, sensible 
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man, and withal a signer of the temperance pledge, though not a tee- 
totaler, being deputed to peifurm that duty. New among the cargo 
were several barrels of prime ale, and these the wreckers determined 
should serve them in their purpose, Accordingly a barrel was tapped 
and its contents freely partaken of by all hands, but, before the mug con- 
taining the beverage was handed to the mate, it was deeply drugged 
with laudanum. The result may be anticipated. The second officer fell 
asleep at his post, and when the morning broke, no part of the captain’s 
portion of the cargo was visible, while the wreckers’ portion, hardly 
twenty feet distant from where the other had lain, wes untouched. 

A New York vessel outward bound, and with a valuable cargo on 
board, was a few years ago, by an unfortunate accident, stranded un the 
Barnegat Shoals. The wreckers boarded her, and speedily conveyed 
her cargo to the shore, where, at the request of the wrechers, a watch 
was placed upon it by the master. Upon this arrangement being made, 
the captain was waited upon by une of the most active of those who had 
aided in removing the cargo, who stated that there were many persons in 
this part of the country, who led loose and lawless lives, and were ad- 
dicted to stealing any and every thing that they could lay their hands 
upon, and that no doubt, smong those then on the beach, were many, 
who, as night came on, would avail themselves of its aid, and purloin 
considerable from the merchandize piled up on the shore. This commu- 
aication was accompanied with an offer to loan “for a consideration” a 
fine fowling piece which he held in his hands. ‘Take it,” and he ‘and 
if any of the d——d scoundrels come near shoot them down like dogs. 
It is time a stop was put to it, and if a few of the ringleaders were only 
shot, we’d hear no more of this rascally business.” ‘This bad the desired 
effect, the captain taking the piece and agiceing to pay, $2, and if it got 
lost to pay 30 dollars. During that night the wreckers mustered in great 
numbers (with the owner of the gun as leader.) rusted in upon, over- 
powered, and beat down the guard, and carried off and secreted before 
morning every thing of the possible value, including the gun, a half inch 
of the barrel of which, had been neatly filled up with sand by cur indig- 
nant friend, previous to his handing it to the master. This you would 
call a “‘cute tick,” worthy of the genius of a Yankee, but the sequel is 
still “cuter.” The wrecker sued the captain for the $30 which was to 
be paid if the gun was lost, (actually having the article in his possession 
at the time) recovered the amount with costs, and obtained the money 


— 


PONCH-IANA. 


Srate or Wactes.—We have been given to understand that the 
Dowager Lady Lyttelton has not been insensible to the necessity of ex- 
plaining to the Prince of Wales the unhappy condition of the locality from 
which his Royal Highness derives its title. Her ladyship, we believe, 
introduced the subject in the following delicate manner :—‘‘ Ah! do they 
agitate his little principality, and ruffle his little feathers for him, a dear? 
Does Miss Becca pull down the nasty turnpikes? Oh, shocking! But 
we ’Il send a little body of policemen, won't we? Though they are all 
sent back again with horrid fleas ia their poor little ears. Hushaby baby! 
Don’t him cry, nor wet him little lace frock all over with bim little shiney, 
piney, whiney, tiney tears! And do the wicked men go about dressed 
up like naughty women, and pull the little gates off their little hinges? 
But they shan’c do it any more; no, that they shan’t, for we ‘Il send the 
little dragoons, and keep his little peace for him in his little principality. 
A little duck! won't we?” This beautiful elementary lesson on the 
state of the nation gradually goes off into the charming romance of 
“ Baby baby bunting,”’ which has the effect of making the Prince do that 
which all wise princes ought to do on a question of great importance— 
** Sleep on it.” 

New Comepy.—We understand, in consequence of the enormous suc- 
cess which has attended the play of Moonshine, that Lord William 
Lennox is hard at work upon a new comedy, to be called— Twilight! 

Temperance Toasts anD Sestiments.— Water and the Constitu- 
tion; “ Union is Scrength, and so is the Grand Junction;” “ War to 
the Bottle ;” “ The Turncock the true Friend of the People; “Our 
Homes and our Cisterns.” 


A commercial man bas called O'Connell and the Repeal Rent, ‘a 
small prophet, and quick returns.” 

Textorat Inteciicesce.—Such is the impression produced by the 
visit of Father Mathew, that on Saturday night thousands of the poorer 
classes offered the pledge to the different pawnbrokers throughout the 
metropolis. Several pithy speeches were made, and indeed the larger 
term of spouting may be with justice applied to the proceedings on the 
occasion. 

Tua Joxe Loan Soctety.—Persons requiring the loan of a few jokes 
for temporary purposes can be supplied at the Juke Loan Society and 
Benevolent Assuciation for Humorous Endowment. The society has a 
paid-up capital of 

ONE MILLION JOKES !} 
And every applican for a loan is expected to deposit one prn in the 
hands of the secretary, which will be retucned if the loan ia not granted 

The object of this institution is to supply those with jokes who may be 
temporarily distressed for want of them. 

The directors invite the attention of barristers to a very extensive stock 
of legal jokes, applicable to every occasion, from the motion of course to 
the criminal information, and which may be bad by the year, term, or 
Bitiings. 


The society has aiso purchased the entire stock of a retired punster, at 











a rate so low that the jokes—among which are a few that bave never 
been used—can be let out on terms astonishingly moderate. 
As a guarantee to the public that the articles provided at this esta- 


blishment are of « superior quality, attention is directed to the follwing 
specimens of 





JOKES FOR THE MILLION. 

On passing agrocer’s shop while a customer is being served, the ex- 
clamation of “ That's right—suit him to a 7’ (tea),” will be found a 
good useful joke, which, from the frequent opportunities of introducing 
it, is particularly recommended to facetious families. 

The following is a cheap joke for juveniles :—On passing a potato-shed, 
look in, and having cried out “ Hollo there! Coals, Coke, and Wood éf 


| he could !” run away as fast as possible. 


N. B.—Damaged jokes repaised, and old ones taken in exchange. 
Dramatic authors supplied on easy terms; and a liberal allowance on 


taking a quantity. Puns prepared at an hour's notice for large or small 
parties. 


i 

A Love Letrer.—The following rhapsody was actually transmitted 
a few days since, by an admiring swain to the object of his effections :— 
“It would be vain were I to attempt to describe the indescribably exta- 
tic bliss which one spark of the promethean fire of your penetrating eye 
darted inta my soul, when first 1 felt the power of your charms; then it 
was that my mind, forgetting the lurid glistenings of the thousands of glow- 
worms which creep along on this terrestial sphere, became enraptured 
with the transcendant glory of your angelic brightness. Had I the pencil 
of a Raphael, the sublime, dignified, majestic, and ennobling powers of a 
Milton, or the thrilling, vivid, spirit stirring conceptions of a Byron, then, 
indeed, would | attempt to sketch some faint idea of your incomparable 
excellencies; but what pencil can describe the graceful lightness of that 
form, (if it be net sinful to call that a ‘form’ which partakes more of spi- 
rit than of flesh and blood,) under the gentle pressure of whose aerial step 
the fragrant flowers which offer themselves as a verdant carpet fur your 
walk scarcely for a moment bend their heads, but without losing their 
elasticity, and, as if merely crushed by a gentle zephyr, erect themselves 
and appear conscious of the honour which your footsteps confer upon 
them. What paint could give the colouring of those cheeks, of which it 
would be faint praise to say that they combine the sweetness of the blush- 
ing rose with the chasteness of the pure lilly? What poetry can depict 
the symmetrical preportions of that fairy-like being which flits over rather 
than walks on this earth with all the buoyancy of an etherial enchantrese? 
What words can describe those exquisitely chiselled features, whose gen- 
tlest smile speaks volumes to the soul, and fills the mind with ten thou- 
sand brilliant imageries of the divine, ineffable perceptions of woman, as 
concentrated in your bewitchirg person? Hail, Music! thou charmer of 
the savage breast, let me invoke thy aid in attempting to describe the idol 
of my soul. But music!! where is the music whose most enrapturing 
symphonies will not sink into harsh inharmonious discord when compared 
with the euphonious cadences of that sweet voice? Alas! paints, colours, 
words, imageries, poetry, and music, you are all insufficient, and the por- 
trait which [ should draw with your assistance would «always appear a 
vile daub whilst my heart retained the impression of the adorable original. 
But, oh! Lack myself, can one so utterly unworthy as 1, hope to gain the 
possession of this essence of all loveliness? Count it not treason fair se- 
raph, that | geze upon you with more intense interest than a miser mani- 
fests when gloating over his hoards of filthy lucre. Du not forbid me to 
love you; fur | would not be guilty of disobeying you. Bid me, if you 
please, to knock out ty eye against one of the berns ef the moon, lade 
the Ganges dry with a teaspoon, or take up one of the pyramids of Egypt 
with a pair of sugar tongs; command me to fetch you Snowdon, the Py- 
renees, the Peak of Teneriffe, and Munt Blanc for a set of chimney orne- 
ments; bid me to fetch you the Celestial Empire, with its walls, pagodas, 
wer junks, chop sticks, and a host of mandarins in a teapot; bid me to 
convert Mount Etna into a snowball, and Vesuvius into an ice cream; bid 
me to make the Great St. Bernard into a shattlecock, and the Andes into 
a battledure, for your amusement; bid me to fetch you the North Pole for 
a rolling pin, the trident of Neptune for a thread winder, or Pompey’s 
pillar fur a bodkin; bid me to count you the grains of sand in the Arabian 
desert, measure you the length of a lawyet’s conscience, or tell you the 
height of a coxcemb’s impudence ; bid me to accomplish a pilgrimage to 
Jeresalem on my elbows, ride a kangaroo round the edge of a rainbow, 
or chop you up the sun to make it into wax candles for your hedchamber; 
or, indeed, command me to accomplish a thousand such trifling diffieul- 
ties, and, animated by your smiles, [ should feel competent for the most 
herculean task. And though I am modest enough to say that 1 cannot 
wield the mighty artillery of Heaven like the thunderer, yet when I see 
or think of my Venus | cannot, in the nature of things, do otherwise than 
love like Jove. Sothat whatever commands you may lay upon me, never 
set me that impossible task of ceasing to love my heavenly captivator, 
Say bat one word, and let that word be hope, and then let the lightnings 
flash and the thunders roll; let the storms threaten sad let the winds howl; 
let ber thousand foes lash their fury into a wild hurricane of tempestuous 
rage, and let the foaming seas of trouble threaten to engulph me in the 
yawning vortex of irretrievable despair; let friends for-eke me, and let 
adversity, with her grisly train of poverty and woe, pursue me, and render 
me a miserable object of sport for the fickle jede fortune, yet with the 
possibility of gaining your love, I feel that any stare in which I could be 
placed must be not only supportable, but must really be enviable. 
love is indeed the true philosopher's stone. 
change all my brass into gold.” 


Your 
It is ‘the stone that will 
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Tue Ovens aXp tue Ant or “Puprixe” ix Cutya.—Whatever 
may be said or thought of the Christian morality of the operation, the 
English have, by the successes of their arms, “opened up” an interest- 
ing field of discovery in the Celestial Empire. It appears by recent ar- 
rivals from that courtry, that there are upwards of 500 journals in China 
consecrated exclusively to the musical art, and that almost all the con- 
siderable capitals contain two or three theatres for operas, and also, that 
these musical journals are au fait in the sublime art of “puffing.” They 
are all full, for instance, of a great composer named Nick-Fy-Fo, and 
his works. The Londen Era gives the following translations from these 
Celestial journals : 

We read in the journal of Kiang Ning-Fou: “The musical drama, 
which is as bright as the Sun, of the great Nick-Ty-Fo, makes every 
heart palpitate, and every hand applaud; its triumph must be universal ; 
already the theatre of Turkistan, in Tartary, has demanded the parti- 
tion. The tenor, Fo-You, received a Manderin’s button among the flowers 
which were thrown to him on the stage.” 

In the journal St-Rignan-Fou, we find “‘The heart emancipates itself 
from the bosom as it thrills on hearing the melodious accents inspired 


by the admirable strains of Nick-Ty-Fo, the greatest of modern musicians, | 


and flowers are lavished on the artists, whose voices are more sweet and 
harmonious than those of Bengali. The artists, Kitains and Fol-Ki-Ni, 
made a great sensation. The Opera House at Kia, is getting up, at pre- 
sent, the fine composition of Nick-Ty-Fo, entitled ‘ The Chaste Woman; 
or, Domestic Virtue.’ Then fifteen otier works of the same author are 
to follow, expressly composed for the theatre of Kia.” 

Finally, we learn from the journal of Pekin, that the Emperor of 
China, accompanied by his august Consort, ‘The Brilliant Pearl,” and 
surrounded by his mandarins of the fizst class, honored with their pre- 
sence a representation of ‘La Femme pure,” 
celebrated composer, Nick-Ty-Fo. After the performance, his Majesty 
sent for him, complimented, and made him a present of a pipe enriched 
with precious stones. The illustrious Nick-Ty-Fo has had eight of his 
new works received at the great theatre of Pekin. 

The wel! known Ricordi, of Milan, desirous of giving the European 


pondent at Canton to procure him some of the most popular partitions 
of that country. 


——— 


Ice.—Everybody in this latitude, says the New Orleans Picayune, 
knows what a luxury ice is. We use it plentifully the whole year round 
—in winter as well as in summer. High up on Red River, they appre- 
ciate the value of it even more highly than we do here, for we never get 
out of the commodity—there they sometimes do. 

When a boat happens to get up as high as Natchitoches or Shreveport, 
with a few pounds of ice on board, all the groggery-keepers make a 
“rush” for it, and the lucky one soon rigs out a ‘“‘shingle’’ at the door 
of his shop, with the cooling announcement that he has ice for his cus- 
tomers. As long as the ice lasts, he has the ‘‘run of the town.”’ 

A shrewd Yankee, who keeps a bar in one of the places named above 
lately resorted to a ‘‘trick’’ which none but a Yankee would have con- 
ceived, to draw a crowd. His more lucky rival had got all the ice from 
@ boat recently arrived; and the Down Easter waited for a few days till 
the ice was used up, and the sign taken down. Immediately a piece of 
the end of a flour barrel was ‘sticking out’’ from the side of his door, with 
the word “ICE” chalked upon it, and then there was a “break” for the 
Yankee’s bar. A crowd of four or five entered, end one of the party ex- 
claimed ,— 

“Well, Mister Barkeeper, you’ve got ice have you 1” 

“Yes, I’ve got a little left, but it’s getting pretty considerably scarce, 
I calculate. Here’s one smal! piece, just enough to cool all your glasses. 
What’ll you take, gentlemen?” 

The glasses were prepared, the toddies and cock-tails mixed, when 
the shrewd barkeeper took from a small pail a large glass decanter 
neck, and sticking it into the glasses one after the other in great haste, 
stirred it about with a spoon, and made every man believe his liquor was 
cooled by the operation. They all agreed that “a little touch of ice took 
off the natural warmth of the water.” 

In this way the Yankee kept his customers until he received a lot of 
“gure enough” ice 

L$ 


Mp ite. Racnet.—This accomplished actress is nuw performing at 


Lyons, where she has been engaged for twelve nights. 








She appeared | 


in the character of Hermoine in the “‘ Andromaque”’ of Racine, and was | 


received throughout with the most rapturous applause. After the first 
performance, every place was taken for the remaining nights of her en- 
gagement. She has been offered her own terms by the managers at Bor- 
deaux, Dijon, and Geneva, but has declined their tempting offers the 


state of her health rendering it necessary that she should permit herself 


some relaxation. She has promised one performance for the benefit of 
the charities at Lyons, and an anecdote is related of her benevolence in 
the Débats which does great credit to her humanity and kindness :— 
“Hearing that a Jewish family, inhabiting one of the poorest quarters of 


Lyons, was reduced to the utmost misery, Mdile. Rachel informed herself 


of their abode, and on the afternoon of their Sabbath repaired, alone, to 


the narrew and airty street in which this unfortunate family resided. She | 


mounted six flights of dark and ricketty stairs, and, then opening the 
door of a miserable garret, found an artisan, his wife, and six children, 


in the direst state of destitution, without clothes, furniture, or bread, 


Madlle. Rachel had brought with her one hundred crowns, and this sum 
she at once placed in the hands of the head of the family, retiring amidst 
the blessings and tears of the beings she had rescued from misery and 
famine. Before reaching her hotel she called at a shop and gave diree- 
tioas that the most necessary articles of clothing should be furnished for 
the whole family, giving their address, and placing in the hands of the 
tradesman the necessary funds.” 
rm 
Wuo are you ?—What a pert, every-day asking is this! What a 


| query to answer! Reader, did you ever, for one moment, say to your 


own soul,—‘Who are you?” You know that you are a something, but 
what thing? You know that there is some living power, some | teers 
within you, that helps you through life; that enables you to make a bar- 


| gain with an eye to a good pennyworth; that even urges you to pick a 
| wife from a few millions; that walks with you in your business walks, 


that broods with you st home over your tedger—but what is it? Did 
you ever try to bring it face to face with yourself? Did you ever man- 
fully endeavour to pluck, for a moment, this mystery from your blood, 
and look at it eye to eye—this You? It may be a terrible meeting ; but 
sit in the magic circle of your own thoughts, and conjure the thing. It 
may be devil—it may be angel. No. You will take the chance: you 
are not curious : you are content to jog on; you know that you are you ; 
but for the what you, whether perfect.as the angels, or scabbed like 


| Lazarus, why should you seek to know? Rather, dwell in the hopeful 


sweetness of your no-knowing.—Jerrold. 
———— 


A young gentleman, an aspirant for the situation of a Teacher of the 
Classics, waited upon an elderly Principal of a College to obtain the 


| appointment. “ You have come, sir,” said the letter, “in answer to my 
an opera written by the | 


advertisement. I wish to meet with a young man competent to teach 
the classics as far as Homer and Virgil.” ‘Yes, sir,’? replied the other, 
“but I should like to know how far Homer and Virgil may be from 
town; I have taught the classics as far as B and M——, but if 
Horner and Virgil are a long distance from town, I shall not be able to 


| accept the situation.”"—Savannah Republican. 
world a }:<t notion of the musical art in China, has written to a corres- | 


TI 


CockroacHEs.—The following method of destroying these detestable 
intruders is simple and effective :—Procure from the apothecary a small 
quantity of that odoriferous vegetable called poke-root. Boil it in water 
until the juices are extracted, and mingle the liquor with good molasses ; 
spread the mixture in large platters or soup-plates ; place these where- 
ever the cockroaches viait, and the enemy will be found slain by fifties 
and hundreds on the following morning. A gentleman to whom we are 
indebted for this information, states that he slaughtered 575 cockroaches 
in one night, by the above process, and that the root which had been 
boiled being thrown into a closet thickly infested by the enemy, the place 
was quitted entirely ina few days, great numbers being left dead upon 
the field.— Boston Gazette. 

—— 


The following, although brief, is beautiful and comprehensive :— 

“ Every fly and pebble, and every flower, are tutors in the great achool 
of nature, to instruct the mind and improve the heart. The four ele- 
ments are the four volumes in which all the works are written. Every 
man has in his own life, follies enough—in his own mind, troubles 
enough—in the performance of his duties, deficiencies enough—in his 
own fortune, evils enough—without being curious about the affairs of 
others.”’ 


EEE 


MARRIED. 


On Monday, the 4th inst,, by the Rev. Dr. McElroy, James M. @oggeshall to 
M. Isabella Van Veghten. 


In Augusta, Me., on the 3lst ult., Robert M. A. Wainwright :s Miss Ann Eliza 
Child. 


On the 3d inst., by the Rev. Henry Chase, J.D. R. Putnam to Miss Mary Ann 


| Roberts. 


At Freehold, N. J., on the 29th ult., by the Rev. D. V. McLane, Charles H. Ed- 


| wards te Miss Eleanor Browne. 


At Burlington, Vt , on the 30th ult., Charles Doane, Merchant of New Orleans, 


| to Lucy Jane Doane, of the former place. 


On the 3d inst., by the Rev. T. J. Sawyer, George R. Bond to Josephine Car- 
penter, beth of this city. 


On the 34 inst., by the Rev. Heman Bangs, Hiram Guernsey to Miss Elizabeth 


| Taylor. 


On Sunday, the 3d inst., by the Rev. Henry Chase, Hugh S. Gilbert to Sarah 
M. Byington. 

On the 3ist ult., by the Rev. F. W. Geissenhainer, Frederick G. Bush to Cathe- 
rine Meyer ; 3d inst., Michael Glaser to Ann M. Eichner. 

Ou the 3d inst., by the Rev. Mr. Smith, Robert Bennetz to Rosalia Emilia Has- 
enfratz, both of this city. 


I 


DIED, 


On the 4th inst., Frank Dawes infant son of Robert H. Elton. 

On the 4th inst., William Trewin, aged 36 years. 

Ann, wife of John Hughes, aged 55 years. 

At Harlem, on the 3d inet., Peter Myer, aged 49 years. 

On the 3d inst., Elizabeth Waterbury, in the 46th year of her age. 
On the 3d inst , Mary Brown, in the 32d year of her age. 

On the 5th inst., Charles White, in the 25th year of his age. 

At Harlem, on the 5th inst., Byron Hoyt, aged 10 years. 

On the 3d inst., Joseph L. Hoyt, aged 67 years, 

At Liverpoo), Eng., onthe 15th ult., Eleanora, wife of Capt. Wm. A. Spencer , 
.8.N. . 

On the 3d inst., Phebe R. Fenwick, aged 31. 

On the 2d inst., Edward Weyman, aged 32 years. 

On the 2d inst., John Pringle, aged 55 years. 
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Aw Excitine Story.—The following fact will show the different dan- 
gers to which solitary travellers are sometimes exposed. A man belong- 
ing to Mr. Solumen’s congregation, at Bethany, returning homewards from 
a visit to his friends, took his circuitous course in order to pass a small 
fountain, or rather pool, where he hoped to kill an antelope to carry home 
to his family. The sun had risen to some height by the time he reached | 
the spot, and seeing no game he laid his gun down ona shelving rock, 
the back part of which was covered over with a species of dwarf thern 
bushes. He went to the water, took a hearty drink, and returned to the 
rock, smoked a pipe, and being a little tired, fell asleep. 

In a short time, the heat from the rock awoke him, and opening his 
eyes, he saw a large lion crouching before him, with his - glcring in 
his face, and within little more than a yard of his feet. He sat motion- 
less for some minutes, till he had recovered his presence of mind, then 
eyeing his gun moved his hand slowly towards it; the lion seeing him, 
raised his head, and gave a tremendous roar; he had made another and 
another attempt, but the gun being far beyond his reach, he gave it up, a3 
the Lion seemed well aware of his object, and was enraged whenever he 
attempted to move his hand. His situation now became pa‘nful in the 
extreme; the rock on which he sat became so hot that he eould scarcely 
bear his naked feet to touch it, and kept moving them alternately, placing 
one above another. 

The day passed, and the night also, but the Lion never moved from 
the spot; the sun rose again, and its intense heat soon rendered him past 
feeling. At noon the Lion rose and walked to the water, a few yards dis- 
tant, looking behind as he went, lest the man should move, and seeing 
him stretch out his arm to take his gun turned in a rage, and was on the 
point of springing upon him. The animal went to the water, drank, and | 
returning, lay down again at the edge of the rock. Another night passed ; 
the man describing it, said, he knows not whether his eyes were epen, 
for he always saw the Lion at his feet. Next day, in the forenoon, the 
animal went again to the water, and while there he listened to some noise, 
apparently from an oppesite quarter, and disappeared in the bushes. 

be man now made another effort, and seized his gun; but on attempt- 
ing to rise, he fell, his ankles being without power. With his gun in his 
hand, he crept towards the water and drank, but looking at his feet, he 
saw, as he expressed it, his “ toes roasted,” and the skin togn off with the 
grass. There he sat a few moments, expecting the Lion’s return, when 
he_was resolved to send the contents of the gun through his head; but as 
ke did not appear, tying his gun to his back, the poor man made the best 
of his way on his hands and knees to the nearest path, hoping some solits- 
ry individual might pass. He could go no farther, when providentially a 
person came up who took him to a place of safety, from whence he ob- 


] 
| 
| 
| 


tained help, though he lost his toes, and was a cripple for life.—Mofat's | 


Missionary Labors. 


— 

The following is from the London Punch,—When Mrs. McGibbon 
was preparing to act Jane Shore at Liverpool, her dresser, an ignorant 
country girl, informed her that a woman had called to request two box 
orders, because she and her daughter had walked four miles to see the 
play. 

“ Does she know me ?” inquired the actress. 

“ Not at all,” was the reply. 

““ What a very odd request !"’ exclaimed Mrs. McG. ‘ Has the good 
woman got her faculties about her ?”’ 

“« I think she have ma’m, for I see ha’ got summat tied in a red silk 
handkerchief.” 

————— 

Lesctu or Dars.—At Berlin and London the longest day has sixteen 
and ahalfhours. At Stockholm and Upsal, the longest has eighteen 
and a half hours, and the shortest five and ahalf. At Hamburg, Dantzic 
and Stettin, the longest day has seventeen hours and the shortest seven, 
At St. Petersburg and Tobolsk, the longest bas nineteen and the shortest 
five hours. At Tornea in Finland, the longest day has twenty one hours 
and a half, and the shortest two and a half. At Waudorbus in Norway, 
the day lasts from the 21st of May to the 22d of July, without interrup- 
tion ; and in Spitzbergen, the longest day lasts three and a half months. 


Le 

Susan, stand up and let the gentleman see what you have learned at 
school. What does c-h-a-i-r spell? ‘I don’t know marm.” 
you ignorant critter, what do you always sit on?” “Ob! marm I wont 
tell!” ‘Why, what on airth is the matter with the gal? Speak I tell 
0 “ Ob I don’t think you know'd it—it was Bill Cross’s knee—but 
= never kissed me but twice ! ""—* Airthquakes and apple-sase, I sHaLL 
aint!” 

————— 

Every room in the “ White Lien’’ Inn, at Stratford-upon-Avon, beara, 

it is said, a title borrowed ircin the works of Shakspeare. Not long since, 


during an evening, the waiters recapitulated the orders they received 
from the occupants of various apartments as follows : 


pork chop for Shylock,” “a glass of Hollands and water for Juliet,” and 
“@ pint of stout for Romeo;’’ “a magnum of claret for Lear,” “ tea and 


toast for the Merry Wives of Windsor,” and “a glass of gin punch for 


the Two Gentlemen of Verona.” 


————— 
Here is a capital morceau on a pale faced lady : 
Why is it that on Emma’s cheek 
The lily blossoms and not the rose ? 
se the rose has gone to seek 
A place upon her husband’s nose. 


“ Why, | 


“ A bottom of bran- | 
dy and a cheroot for Richard the Third,” “a screw of Tobacce and a 









































































TOTHE YOUNG MEN OF THE UNITEDSTATES 
OF ALL PARTIES, ALL CREEDS, ALL CALLINGS. 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR 
FOR ELEVEN HUNDRED OCTAVO PAGES, WITH 
THREE ENGRAVINGS! 


THE LIFE AND SPEECHES OF 
HENRY GLAY, 


COMPLETE IN TWO VOLUMES, OF OVER 1100 LARGE 


PAGES, WITH THREE ENGRAVINGS—-THE WHOLE FOR $1 ! 


The publishers of the New York Tribune have effected an arrange- 
ment with Mr. James B. Swain, proprietor of the only full and illustrated 
collection of the Speeches of Henry Clay, upebied by a Biographical 
Memoir of the great statesman aad orator of the West, aud embellished 
by three superb engravings by which they are enabled to publish, from 
Mr. Swain’s stereotype plates, an edition for the people, in two large 
-_ aoe volumes, at the unprecedentedly low price of $1 for the 
whole! 

Each Speech is prefaced by a briefintroductory paragraph explai 
the circumstances which called it forth, and, whenever it is desirable, 
not otherwise indicated, a note at the end gives the fate of the measure 
under discussion. 

Price $1 for the whole work, $10 per dozen, $80 per hundred. Sub- 
scriptions and orders are solicited. 

Respectfully, GREELEY & McELRATH, 

jyl '42 Nassau street, N. Y. 


J, G. AMBLER, DENTAL SURGEON, 


REMOVED FROM NO. 8, PARK PLACE, TO 65, WHITE 8T., CORNER 
OF 379, BROADWAY. 


Grateful for the patronage heretofore received, would respectfullly 
inform his friends, the former patrons of Ambler & Kingsbury, and the 
public, that he has removed from No. 8, Park Place to No. 65, White- 
street, corner of 379, Broadway, where he continues the practice of his 
profession, both surgical and mechanical, at the following reduced prices : 

Gold Filling from 1 to $2; Tin Filling 50 cents to $1; Tooth on Root 
from 3 to $5; Teeth Regulated from 1 to $20; Teeth on Gold Plate 
from 2 to $6 each; Upper Set from 30 to $10; Entire Set from 75 to 
$100; Artificial Palates from 25 to $100; and all other operations at 
equally reduced rates, and warranted to give entire satisfaction. 

The subscriber continues to manufacture and insert his premium 
Siliceous Metallic Teeth, whieh received the highest premium awarded 
by the American [nstitute, (4 GoLD meDAL) as well as the unqualified 
approbation of numerous professional gentlemen; among others are the 
following :— 

Valentine Mott, M.D., A. H. Stevens, M.D., E. Kingsbury, M.D., 
J. K. Rogers, M.D., C. Perkins, M.D., Jno. Torry, M.D., P. Simpson, 
M.D., W. G. Eadie, M.D., E. Clark, M.D. 

The public are invited to call and examine his specimens, testimo- 


nials, &. 
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TESTIMONIALS. 
(From the Rev. T. M. Leavenworth.) 

Dr. Ambler—Dear Sir: The set of Teeth made by you for a member 
of my family have been worn abeut one year, and give entire satisfaction. 

The patient feels grateful to you for restoring her health, which had 
been much impaired from the want of masticating powers, and we can all 
appreciate her greatly improved appearance. I shall have great plea- 
sure in commending you to any one who may become interested in secu- 
ring the services of a Dentist whose operations so well recommend them- 
selves. Very sincerely yours, &c. T. M. LEANENWORTH. 

New York, July 14, 1843. 

Dr. Ambler—Dear Sir: In answer to your enquiries respecting your 
operations upon the Teeth which have come under my own immediate 
notice, in my own as well as in other families on the island, it gives me 
pleasure to state that they have been well performed, and given entire 


satisfaction. Very respectfully yours, E. CLARK, M. D. 
Stacea Island, July 3, 1843° Jy29 


The London Lancet, 
(PUBLISHED WEEKLY IN TWO VOLUMES ANNUALLY.) 
EDITED BY THOMAS WAKLEY, M. P., SURGEON. 
RE-PRINTED AT 162 NASSAU STREET, NEW-YORK. 

PRICE THREE DOLLARS A YEAR, payable always ia 
advance. No subscription will be power F without pre- 
ment, and none will be continued after the time paid ber 8 
have expired; unless the same be renewed by a new payment. 

The on Lancet is published weekly—and volume 
ef six months will contain $32 octavo pages, independent of 


the cover. 
WILSON AND COMPANY, 
American Publishers of the London Lancet, 
162 Nassau-street, New-York. 
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BROTHER JONATHAN MONTHLY LIBRARY, No. 3. 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT 


To those who wish to acquire a Knowledge of the 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


The following work will be issued on THURSDAY NEXT, Sept. 14. 
Price 25 Cents a Copy—Five Copies for One Dollar, 


French without a Master! 
ON THE ROBERTSONIAN METHOD. 
In Six easy Lessons. 


Mr. Ronertson, an eminent English scholar, spent his whole 


life in acquiring a perfect knowledge of, and teaching the | 
French language ; and in the end he produced such a simple | 
and at the same time most singularly thorough explanation of | 


the French idiom and pronunciation as to render it entirely un- 
necessary for those who use his work to employ the services of 
a teacher. 

All the English critics concede that a person may lear to 
speak the French language in a very short space of time by an 
attentive perusal of this little work; and at the same time the 
learner is preparing himself for the study of the grammar, 
should he wish to acquire perfect composition. 

It is well known that for all practical purposes, an English- 
man or an American, only wishes to converse in French, and 
to be able toread thelanguage. For such acquisition, the pre- 
sent work is eminently calculated ; and we do not hesitate to 
say that a person going to France, who is entirely ignorant of 
the language, may learn enough on his voyage, with the aid of 
this little book, to enable him to converse in Freach easily, on 
his arrival. It is therefore the most useful work on the French 
language ever issued from the press. 

The present is from the fourth Brussels edition, edited by A. 
H. Monreitn, Esq., and it may not be amiss to staie that three 
very heavy editions have been sold in Eogland since the first of 
April. 

The whole SIX LESSONS will be published complete in 
one number of the Brotaer Jonatrnan Monrury Liprary, at 
the low price of 25 cents, or five copies for one dollar. 

Five copies will be sent by mail for one dollar. 

The usual discount made to Newsmen. 

The postage on the work—it being issued in the form a two 
sheet periodical—cannot exceed five cents in any part of the 
Union ; and under 100 miles it will be only three cents. 

WILSON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 
162 Nassau street, New York. 
StarE Ot NEW YORK. ; 
Secretary's Office, Albany, August 15. 1843. 
O THE SHERIFF OF THE CITY AND COUNLY OF NEW 
YORK — Sin:—Notice is hereby given, that at the next general 
election tv be heid on the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of Novem- 
ber next, the foilowing officers are to be elected, to wit: A Senator for 
the first Senatorial District, to supply the vacancy which will accrue by 
the expiration of the tcim of service of Morris Franklin, on the last day 
of December next. 

Also, the following County Officers, to wit: Thirteen Members of 
Assembly, a Snerffin the place of Monmouth B. Hart, whose term will 
expire on the last day of December next. A County Clerk in the place 
of Nathaniet Jarvis, whose term will expire on the said day. Anda 
Coroner in the place of Cornelias Archer, whose term will expire ou 
said day. Yours respectfully, 

S. YOUNG. Secretary of State. 


Seenive’s Orrice. 
New York, August 19, 1843 ; 

The absve is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of 
State, and ibe requirements of the statute in such case made and pro. 
vided. MONMOUTH B. HART, 

Sheriff of the City and County of New York, 

All the newspapers in the County will publish the above once in each 
week wntil the election, See Revised Statuses, vol. 1, chap. 5. title 3d., 
part lst, 104. 2 law6t 
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WATCHES. 


THE largest and most splendid assortment of Watches in the 

City, is to be found at the subscriber’s.—As he is constantly re- 
ceiving all descriptions of Gold and Silver Watches, of the newest styles, 
from the manufacturers in England, France and Switzerland, he is ena- 
bled to offer a larger assortment, and at much less prices at retail, than 
any other housein the city. Gold Watches as low as $20 to $25 each. 
Watches and Jewelry exchanged or bought. All Watches warranted to 
| keep good time, or the money returned. 


Watches, Clocks and Jewelry repairedin the best manner and war- 
ranted, lower than at any other place in the City. 


G. C. ALLEN, Importer of Watches and Jewelry, 
Wholesale and retail, 30 Wall-street, up etairs. 
JUST PUBLISHED 
In an EXTRA DOUBLE BROTHER JONATHAN, 
Romantic Biography 
OF THE AGE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 
OR SKETCHES OF LIFE 
FROM THE BYE-WAYS OF HISTORY. 
BY THE BENEDICTINE BRETHREN OF GLENDALOUGH. 
“ We gather after the reapers.” 
EDITED BY WILLIAM COOKE TAYLOR, LL.D., Erc 


_ OF ERINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 
Author of * The Natural History of Society,” Etc. 


Illustrated by a large and elegant quarto lithographic print 
of Queen Exizaseta. 


Price 183 cents. Eight copies for $1. 
WILSON & COMPANY, 162 Nassau street. 


Brother Jonathan Monthly Library. 
NUMBER SECOND. 
The 2d number of this Monthly is just published, containing the 


Old Man of Haarlem, 


A NEW NOVEL, 
By tae cecesraTep Autuor of “rue Temprer anp THe Temprep.” 
Piice 124 cents—10 copies for $1. 


WILSON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 
162 Nassau street. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY at the office of Broruf® Jonatnan, the 


16th Number of the 2d Volume 


OF THE AMERIGAN RE*PRINT OF THE 


LONDON LANCET, 


Price SIX CENTS per copy, or THREE DOLLARS a year. 
TYPE FOR SALE, | 
AT HALF PR 
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WILSON AND COMPANY, Pablishers. 
MUSIC 
1O#. 


> A well arranged font of Eighty pounds of Nonpareil MUSIC 
TYPE, of Lethian’s cast, but little worn, can be had at half the 
usual price, by application at this office. tf 


To Inventors and ‘Patentees. 


WARREN & JACKSON, No. 80 in the Mercuants’ Excuanor, 
Wall-street, in addition to the ordinary business of their profession, 
attend to the drawing Specifications for cbtaining patents, both in thie 
country and Europe. Mr. Jackson, who is a practical draughtsman, 
will execute all drawings necessary to illustrate the documents, and will 
also give lessons in Machine Drawing. W. & J. have had long experience 
in procuring patents, and are familiar with the operation ofthe new laws 
of Congress in this matter. Gratuitous information will be given to 
persons who wish to apply for patents, by calline as above. 


Vew York, May 19, 1843. m27tf 


FRANKLIN SALT-WATER BATHS, CASTLE GARDEN, 


The proprietors having availed themselves of the experience of the 
past year, and conformed to the suggestions of many of their subscribers, 
beg leave now to present to them, and the public in general, the most 
complete arrangements for public and private bathing, shower-baths upon 
an improved principle, and boys’ swimming-school, that were ever offer- 
ed to public patronage. Having established a constant and thorough 
succession of salt water, all su:face matter is completely excluded. 

The Franklin Bath is now ready at its usual station, the north side of 
Castle Garden Bridge. Books are open for the season subscription, and 
the inspection of citizens and strangers is respecctfully solicited. jy 1 
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For the Week ending Saturday, 
The Alfenstein—by C. DowaLp 
MacLeop. concluded 57 | Negligence of Postmasters 
The Orphan House of Brussels, More Light 
\ by Mrs. Gore.............. 61) Li 
An [ncident of the Revolucion, 66 
67 


Al Mademoiselle Lenormand 


Stump Oratory 
Tale of Horror 
The Jolly Miller............-.- 68 


! / Sunday in Scotland 


68 
Murder of Capt. Cook... ..---- -.68 
Curious Family Statestics 
A Printer’s Motto...... sahoewd 69 


2 Be} Stump Speaking in Arkansas... .69 | General Summary 
i) Our Contributors, (editorial) 70, 71 | Naval 


Post Office Department 72 Facetie 


St Milleriam 


Price, Three Dollars a Year — Two Copies for Five Dollars. [2/[\ iE) 





For Four Months Subscription, (a complete Volume,) One Doilar. 
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A NEW VOLUME 
Or THE ‘ 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


On Saturdey, September 2d, the Sixth Volume of this popular Mam- 
meth Journal was commenced, and the proprietors take this epportu- 
nity to express their deep wense of the extensive patronage they have re- 
ceived since it has fallen into their hands. They started with the avowed 
i miention of msking “BROTHER JONATHAN ” the best, the most 
interesting and useful of its clase, and they point to the last volume with 
confidence, and not a little pride, as affording proof thet they have re- 

They beg, however, to assure their patrons, that the success which has 
attended their efforts will scimulate to renewed exertions, and have plea. 
ware in stating that arrangements are now completed which will enable 
them toedd such new and important features to the paper, as cannot 
ail, to increase its interest and weefulness, and render it unquestionably 
THE BEST LITERARY AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER 

IN THE COUNTRY. , 


> It willbe she aim of the proprietors ef the ‘‘ BROTHER JONA- 
THAN,’ to make it, as far as practicable, the means ef promoting Na- 
TIVE: TALENT, and thus be less dependent upor imperted literature to 
fillits columns, There are many writers of much promise in the coun- 
ry, whose efforts in the cause of American literature fail for want of 
Proper encouragement,—the Senior Editor, 
JOHN NEAL, OF PORTLAND. 

than whom, a gentleman better calculated to discover, and when discover- 
ed, more disposed to foster talent, cannot be found—will continue to su- 
perintend the Literary department of the “ BROTHER JONATHAN,” 
asd the News and general department is confided to an associate Editor, 
who has been long connected with the press of New York. The follow- 
ng able and popular writers will continue regular or oocasional contri- 
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botors: 
Mrs, Ane S. Sreruzns, Mies E. S. Pratt, 
Mro. Sigourssr, Mise Lovisa Barron, 










Mrs. T. J. Fanunam, C. Donatp Macixop, 
And the celebrated 


Jonathan Slick of Weathersfield 


Having 00 much talent engaged upon the paper, the greater portion of 
each number. will necessarily be original, se that the cream only of the 
Foreign Magazines will be transferred to our columns. 

A great feature ofthe forthcoming volume, however, will be the 


BWHWS AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A careful summary of all the important events of the week, ocourring 
here and elsewhere. The Drama, the Musicat Wor tp, the Litzera- 


adie = 


persons competent te forma judgment upon those subjects; and in 
all our critical notices, we shall endeavor to be guided by a feeling of 
fairness and impartiality. The “BROTHER JONATHAN” will thus 
combine all the necessary requisites to render it a capital 


Literary and Family Newspaper. 


The Brother Jonathan 
Is published every Saturday} morning, Jat 162) Nassau-street, New York. 
TERMS 


The Brotuer Jonatuan is published weekly on an immense mam. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


avi Antisrio aad Scizstiric departments will receive full attention from {' 


mothshee: of paper, and each number contains thirty-two very large 
ottavopages. The fifty-two numbers pompriee three yearly volumes 


of 544 pages each, commencing on the First of January, First of 
May, and First of September respectively. 

Price, ONE DOLLAR PER VOLUME of four monthe—er 
THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. 


INDUCEMENTS FOR CLUBBING. 


In order to induce Postmasters and others to form clubs, we make 
the following liberal offers :— 


Five dollars will procure 2 Copies, or two years. 
Seven ad “ 3 
Fifteen “ x 2 
Twenty “ - 


KP’ Letters enclosing Subscription Money must in all cases be pos 
paid in full, or franked by the Post Master according to law. Letters 
charged with postage are not taken from the post office. 

OF The paper is never continued to mail subscribers after the expira- 
tion of the term paid for, unless the subscription is renewed. 

The Postage on this sheet is—within a hundred miles, or within the 
State, onz CENT; over one hundred miles and out of the State, \gcuats. 

EDWARD STEPHENS, Publisher, 
162 Nassau street, New York. 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS, 


The Annual Course of Lectures in this College will be commenced on 
Wednesday, 1st November, 1843, and continued until lst March, 1844. 


Auexanper H. Stevens, M. D., President and Emeritus, Professor 
of Surgery. 

Joszrn M. Smurrn, M. D., Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine. 

Jouw B. Becu, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica and Medical Jusis- 
prudence. 

Joun Torrey, M. D., Professsor of Chemistry and Botany. 

Rosgsrt Warts, Jr., M. D., Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. 

Wirrarp Parker, M. D., Professor of Surgery. 

Cuanpuier R. Gitmas, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and the Disea- 
ses of Women and Children. 

Jamzs Quackznnoss, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


Matriculation fee $5. Fee for the full Course of Lectures by all the 
Professors, $94; but the Students are not required to take out all the 
Dissecting Room Ticket, (optional) $5 


tickets during one Session. 
Graduation fee, $25. 

A Surgical and Medical Clinique is held at their College every Mox- 
day throughout the year. 

A Couse of Lectures on Special Subjects will be delivered in the Cok 
lege during the month of October, commencing on the first. Monday.— 
This course will be free to the Matriculated Students of this College. 

Price of Board in this city, $2 50 to $3 per week. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, 67 Crosby st., New York. 426 


~ BY LETTERS PATENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
GLIREHUGA’S 
TRICOPHEROUS, 
OR 


PATENT MEDICAL COMPOUND 
FOR THE 


HUMAN HAIR. 


It is acknowledged by thousands, who use it daily, to be the only 
remedy to PREVENT BALDNESS, and to restore that hair which has 
fallen off or become thin—to PREVENT GREY HAIR—to cure and 
remove every appearance of SCURF and DANDRUEF from the heir, 
and to keep the hair in the most healthy, soft and glossy etate, yet free 
from_all oily and greasy appearance. 

What is bere promised will be warranted, under a forfeit of $500—and 
the professional reputation of the proprietor is deemed sufficient that 
everything like quackery is discarded, in proof of which the proprietor 
can refer to hundreds in New York, and the agent to @ great number in 
this city, who have experienced the most successful results. 

Private rooms for gratuitous advice on all diseases of the skin connec. 
ted with the growth of the hair, 

Principal office 205, Broadway, sear St. Paul's chureb. aul 












